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\" calculate the exact result of the elections, now complete, 
to be as follows :— 






































ENGLAND. 
Liberals, Conservatives. Total 
Counties ......0... BF seninbespesins o BEB cians soneevess BOD 
Universities _ a ©. cheesaminneen 5 
Boroughs ...... ee a 
Ee = 
Conservative majority in England ......... 113 
WALES. 
Dounties — csescccccssccseoces 6 * D sescsccccccoess 15 
PE cetticincnnu WF “ S sovceccsonsies | 9B 
BO, Wa ccvitcineecs. ED cecircccisses’ TE cictccsiecceme 20 
i en = 
Conservative majority in South Britain .. .......0000006. 105 
ScoTLanD. 
DUE iin ME wenn Giana, 
Universities ...... oe D  pepieisnhditsnne D  scespuieiniinbinvs 2 
PIE ssncsvinticsicmmaieies, OUR” <acsan nawaceae S inmunun 2 
Total, Scotland ........ with TP semen. Oe 
Liberal majority in Scotland......... ebveenereee 22 
Conservative majority in Great Britain ... 83 








IRELAND. 
NNN vccnicmsee: “ME wom ecccoossee «620 
MMIVOPMOR — ccesccsvevecece cece sereeeees 2 
PONS ececcievinennicivie OF xorseecsencess,. 0 
Total, Ireland ,....... eee 35 osee 
Liberal majority in Ireland ........ ecccececees teeccseceeseee Sd 
Total, United Kingdom... 301  .......06 sicet BOE sonieasseosens) O00 
Conservative majority ......ceeceeees ssvcccese |= 50 


In the above calculation there are included eight doubtfuls. 
Of these we give four (viz., Mr. G. Morris, Sir G. Bowyer, 
Mr. Horsman, and Sir J. M’Kenna,) to the Liberals, and four 
(viz., Lord Eleho, Sir R. Peel, Lord R. Montagu, and Mr. 
Roebuck,) to the Conservatives. ‘There is a double return of 
two Liberals for the one seat in Athlone, but on the other hand, 
Mr. Callan is returned for both Dundalk and County Louth, so 
the balance is preserved. ‘There is already one vacancy since the 
General Election, caused by the accession of Lord St. Lawrence 
(Galway borough) to the Peerage as Earl of Howth. 


We give elsewhere the latest rumours as to the Tory Cabinet, 
most of which appear to us to be almost certainly correct. ‘The 
only great office left unfilled is the Home Secretaryship, about 


which there may have been recent difficulty, and is certainly | 


Some obscurity, We suppose the fittest man, Bishop Magee, is 
not to have it; and if it is filled by a Commoner, as it is almost sure 


to be, the Lower House will have no complaint to make of having | 


been neglected. The Premiership, the War Office, the Admiralty, the 
HIome Office, the Local Government Board, now a most import- 
ant office, in fact, every spending department except India, which 
does not spend English money, will be within the direct control 
of the Commons, who, moreover, must have the Under-Secretary- 


ship of the Colonies, India, Foreign Affairs, and the Vice-Presi- | 


deacy of Education, an office of the last importance, which, 


it is said in the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. W. H. Smith 
is not to fill, We hope this decision will be recon- 
sidered, as a Secretary to the ‘Treasury can be found 


without a candle, and a Minister of Education cannot. If 
there is the least trace of fanaticism in the member ultimately 
selected, the Government wil! have a hot time of it, and what is 
much more important, the success of the Act will be seriously 
endangered. ‘Lhe very first work to be done will be to repress 
the zeal of the Irreconcilables on the clerical side, who are capa- 
ble of doing quite as much mischief to the Tories as our own 
Irreconcilables have ever done to the Liberal party. 


It is generally admitted that Mr. Gladstone will, for the 
present at least, retire from the leadership of the Liberal party. 
He has long been in need of rest, and the opportunity is now 
before him. Of course he will speak on the Budget, and very 
likely take the occasion to deliver a great historical speech in 
defence of his administration, but for the presenti he will certainly 
not mingle in the ordinary business of the Hlouse of Commons. 
The loss to his party will be irreparable, and will be felt the 
more severely on account of Mr. Cardwell’s intended elevation to 
the Upper House, so that not only Mr. Gladstone's place, but that 
of the natural successor to Mr. Gladstone, will become vacant. 
We have commented at some length in another column on the 
disaster to the Liberals which this sudden retreat of Achilles to 
his tent, and snatching away of Patroclus to the Elysian fields of 
the Lords, involves. But for the present the leadership is in com- 
mission, and the commission will not, we suppose, be very care- 
fully organised. A Northern contemporary suggests that Sir William 
Harcourt must be the eventual leader. But though Sir William 
Harcourt,—who has never, by the way, even answered an official 
question in the House of Commons, and is generally supposed 
to have picked up somewhat hastily in the lobby many of the 
convictions he expressed most confidently in the Ilouse—is a very 
clever man, he is best known just at present as the admirer and 
panegyrist of Mr. Disracli, whom it would cut him to the heart to 
criticise sharply. We shall miss our *‘ lost leader,”—if he be lost, 
—for many a long year, and have plenty of time to repent at 
leisure the quarrels which have resulted in his retirement. 


Mr. Gladstone has, as usual with a retiring Premier, submitted 
the names of a small number of politicians to [ler Majesty for 





peerages. Mr. Cardwell, of course, stands first, both in rank 
and claims, the only puzzle being to understand why, as he has 
/no son, he should want to be Viscount Rivington. Did he 
think, perchance, he should find the new Minister of War 
in the Peers, and be able to smite him hip and thigh? If so, he, 
we suspect, reckoned without a very adroit host. Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue comes next, with the title of Lord Carlingford, and 
may find the Upper House a pleasanter place than the Lower, 
where his administrative skill, rather than his ability as a 
debater, had placed him in the front rank. Lord Enfield is 





called up to the House as Baron Enfield, retaining, of 
course, his honorary rank of Viscount, both of which will 
merge in the Earldom of Strafford. Why he in the 
list we do not know, except that two bitter contests for a 
county give a claim, but he does not add to the permanent 
number of the Peers. Sir Thomas Fremantle, a most valuable 
and successful official, who had a claim to a peerage for services 
thirty years ago, is included in the list, and has the courage to 
affront Mr. Trollope, and make his best novel a prophetic libel, 
by calling himself Lord Chiltern. The fifth is Mr. Hammond, 
for fifty years in the Foreign Office, and perhaps of all men 
‘living the one best acquainted with its ways. We never could 
| understand why he ruled there so long, or why he was so con- 
| sulted, and we do not understand now why he should havea 
peerage. We are bound to say, however, that all his official 
| chiefs were unanimous about him, and among those chiefs was 
| Palmerston. 
| We commented last week on the extraordinary completeness 
of our defeat in the English counties, and pointed out that except 
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in Durham and Cornwall,—the mining counties, and even in | The Berlin correspondent of the Times states that the Military 
East Cornwall, we have since lost again the seat which in 1868 | Bill reduces the time of service in the German Army from three 
we won back,—there are very few seats which the Liberals have | years to two, thus allowing the reform against which the King 
won by mere force of Liberal majorities, Of course the minority- | of Prussia fought so fiereely up to 1866. The reduction is a 
clause Members, now mostly Liberal, cannot be so ranked. | great concession to the Liberals, but that is not the object of 
Again, four Liberal county seats have certainly been won, in part _ the change, which is to pass the population more rapidly through 
at least, by the territorial influence of the Duke of Devonshire, a | the military mill, and thus add by degrees half a million of sen 
legitimate influence, but not one that is any testimony to the tothe Reserve Army. Already the annual draft of recruits has 
strength of Liberal opinion. There remain—excluding the mining | been raised silently from 130,000 to 170,000, and the military 
counties and Wales—just nine Liberal county seats due neither to | budget to 113,000,000 thalers, or £16,950,000. These excessive 


territorial influence nor to the minority system of representation, | demands on the country are justified by Marshal Von Moltke, 
a beggarly account of empty boxes. Obviously the counties in a speech of the 18th inst., in which he said that Germany 
' needed a numerous army, for she would “have to defend the 


need more than ever to be rescued from the political anesthesia | 
of Villadom. | possessions acquired in six months by force of arms for fifty 
Saree | years.” France was imitating the German organisation, and 

The Irish elections came to a close with the poll for Wexford | though Germany had no desire for conquest, she had become a 
county, in which Sir George Bowyer and the Chevalier Keyes | powerful nation. It is difficult for outsiders to believe, even on such 
O'Clery were elected in the Home-rule interest. ‘The Chevalier | authority, that a conquest which entails half a century of armed 
is an example of quite a new class of ‘‘ self-made men,” who have peace can be advantageous to any State, or that such enormous 
found great fayour with Irish constituencies at this election, on the | crowds of men, however disciplined, can add seriously to the 
strength of armies which already tax heavily all means of 


transport or commissariat. 



































































principle apparently of Omne ignotum pro magnifico. The peculiar 
whimsicality which pervades the Irish elections, and which is no 


doubt greatly due to the surprise and consequent ugly rush of marian Tere 3 ? 
the Dissolution, is curiously illustrated by the return of the The news of the Famine in Bengal is still most disheartening, 


adjoining equally Catholic county of Waterford, where the Tory | The Viceroy sends little information whatever, but it appears 
from his telegram and other sources that exportation has stopped, 
and that little grain reaches Calcutta; that Sir R. Temple has 





came in at the top of the poll, and Sir John Esmonde kept his 


seat by a considerable majority over the Home-ruler. The : 
Ulster elections alone seem to have been fought on settled | demanded 180,000 tons for North Behar alone, that prices are 


political principles, by men who were in earnest. ‘The old Orange steadily rising everywhere, and that two hundred thousand per- 
Tories are smitten hip and thigh. Ten seats have been won by | sons are already upon the relief works. It is believed that a loan 


Liberals—the two for Londonderry county are the most important | must be raised, as the famine must cost five millions, and the 
—and only one, Mr. McClure’s, for Belfast, lost. extra public works five millions more, Sir R. Temple, for example, 
Siaietp iit having ordered eighty miles of tramway in Tirhoot, merely to 

As we apprehended, Mr. Fortescue was defeated in Louth, and | facilitate transport. Sir W. Muir also, the calm and successful 
Ireland, like Prince Schwartzenberg, may boast that it has | Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West, anticipates suffering 
astonished Europe by its ingratitude. That the same county in Benares, Goruckpore, Ghazeepore, and Bustee, and has ordered 
which in election after election enthusiastically returned Mr. | relief in those cities, The meaning of all this is that the area of 
Fortescue at the head of the poll, confiding in his advocacy of | famine now includes the southern counties of Hindostan Proper; 
religious equality, and tenant-right, should reject him when | that the surplus of rice obtainable in the non-stricken districts is. 
he presents himself as the Minister during whose Irish adminis- exhausted, and the price there has risen to a figure at which ex- 
tration the Church and Land Acts were carried,—this shocks all | portation does not pay ; and that the Government will shortly be 
sense of political decency. His faithful service for so many years, | dependent on wheat alone, which already chokes the railways. 
the great measures that will for ever be associated with his | Boats, we notice in the weekly statement of the Bengal Govern- 
name, his high and accomplished capacity, the dignity of his | ™ent, are pronounced too slow for the necessity. Lord North- 
personal character, are all, without notice, rudely ostracised, For | brook is already giving way as to the labour-test. 


what? The brace of Arcadians who now represent Louth will ge eer 
1 , , A : There have been endless rumours in Paris this week of some 
ve one of the least attractive studies of the coming Parliament. : . 
Mr. C . , ° _ | Bonapartist movement, but they appear to be based on nothing 
Mr. Callan is already known at Westminster. The decadence of | : . : 
Tris] ses se, /more solid than a letter from M. Rouher, stating that he sup- 
rish political life is, perhaps, most completely suggested by the is in Bat t aiilen- Raat sail py 
‘ hey ; | ports the Septennat provisiona ut will accept n overn- 
fact that he and Mr. O'Connell are the only Irish Catholies who | P P P any I athe 
ee 3 , : ment as permanent which does not result from a free plébiscite. 
ever were elected by two constituencies at the same time. From/, . en . . 
Mr.0'°C ‘ 3 ; It is always most difficult to ascertain the depth of a feeling 
Mr.O’Connell to Mr. Callan is such a fall as from Demosthenes apie , : 
to Cl \ eh ‘ ; based on a tradition, but there is no evidence whatever that 
o Cleon, Mr. Sullivan may be judged by the following pas- B Coctas ii a a tl ‘ 
. : % onapartism is increasing in the Army, or among the peasantry. 
sages from his great speech at Dundalk :—‘I tell Mr. Fortescue dei - “ - ” ° \ = . iti ba “ft 
A, : ; or among the higher officers. As the great cities will none 0 
that though the people respect him fully on account of his family, it . tl " N : bl a ho eee mg = inst it ies 
: . ‘ ° : as > Asse y 1s, b ourteen to one, against 16, and as 
they will hunt him from the county Louth... .. Ifthereisaman 13% ee oe on ee eee eee 
in I hy alin Talia ‘ ‘ Marshal MacMahon, whatever he is, is not an Imperialist, it 
in Louth who believes he ought to wear chains on his hands and foll that M. Rouher i | ; 1 | The tradi 
. . . ° 9 oa a . = OLLOWS f MM. > § osing ve verily. 1¢@ tradl- 
rings in his ears, let him go over to Fortescue.” Mr. Sullivan is ss ees - wat vie ot rw : a am pe e on ™ e 
: ; rill revive ) soldiers w yere in 
regarded as one of the most accomplished Irish orators of the day. we a » RO GON, Bes 8 eee = — 2 
’* | Army when France fell have passed out of the Reserves, force 
_ . ‘ : : i cannot be employed, and for attraction the heir is many years too 
Che Emperor of Austria has this week paid a visit to the Czar, es : . . v3 
a al e , e a .’ young. Nothing but anarchy, of which there is no prospect, 
the first since the ‘‘ sublime ingratitude ” of 1854, when Austria | * ae ties Bia —_— 
? te a : ‘ could give him an early chance, 
turned against Russia in the Crimean war. It is affirmed on all . ; y eee 
hands that the fate of Turkey was the question under discussion, | The Governing Board of Rugby decided on Thursday to 
and that the renewal of amity may be the signal for the re- | appoint Dr. Jex-Blake, now Principal of Cheltenham College, to 
opening of the Eastern question, It may be, but as we have | the Head Mastership vacant by the dismissal of Dr. Hayman. Mr. 
endeavoured to show elsewhere, it is much more probable that it | Percival, of Clifton College, was, we imagine, passed over because 
is not. No conceivable arrangement can make the interests of | he had been defeated by Dr. Hayman, and next to him, Dr. Jex- 
> 39 ¢ stay » Ra = ‘ ° “é “its . 
tussia and Austria harmonise in the East, even though the Al/ge- | Blake is probably the best selection possible. An excellent 
meine Zeitung does declare that ‘the safety of Turkey is no dogma | scholar, a Broad Churchman, inclining rather to orthodoxy than 
of the German Empire,” The valley of the Danube is as essential | scepticism, of deep personal religious feeling, and possessed 
to Austria as the valley of the Mississippi to the United States, | of the art of governing by a smile, Dr. Jex-Blake was the most 
and the Czar cannot, in the face of England, pledge himself to popular of Rugby masters, inherited all Arnold’s traditions, 
> “4 + yy ,ner “i-4 » aaelk Sane " e . “: . . 2 
the water-route across the Black Sea. As for the third alterna- and will, we doubt not, speedily raise the school to its 
tive—conquest to the South of the Black Sea—the attempt would | old level both of numbers and of tone. The loss to 
ake i "Ss Ss cede 2 Te ati apels ‘ ‘ ~ * * H 
take years, and must be pre cc ded by the reduc tion of Persia toa! Cheltenham ( ollege is most serious, but the gain to 
state of vassalage, That preliminary step is not accomplished yet. the country is as great, and the country must rank 
Every Czar must want Constantinople, but oniy one Power can | before the school. A Head Master must be chosen for 
give it him, and that one is not seated on the Danube. The Emperor | qualifications alone, but it was not the least of the minor mis- 
las understood that well enough, and said so to the British | fortunes attending the late election at Rugby that no school in 
Ambassador, when he offered Egypt and Candia as equivalents. ' the very front rank remained thoroughly penetrated with the 
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Liberal, or rather the modern, spirit of thought and action. The 
election is most happily timed, for Mr. Disraeli will not make 
Dr. Jex-Blake a Bishop, and Rugby gains him for at least five 


years. eM A 
The fire at the Pantechnicon proved quite as disastrous as in a 
hurried paragraph on Friday we had anticipated. The building 
was erected in 1830, had gradually increased, and was supposed 
to be fire-proof, the principle of its construction being that every 
exposed surface not of brick should be coated with iron. Tron 
pillars ran right up to the roof, and were covered with fire-proof 
composition, and the stairs were all of stone. The consequence 
was, that when the fire fairly got hold the iron became red-hot, 
the water at first turned to steam, and nearly the entire building 
was destroyed. 
andas the warehouses received a large share of the valuables of the 
richest quarter of London, the damage done was excessive, though 
for reasons stated elsewhere the amount is not likely to be known. 
It is said, half in joke, but half in earnest, that the loss is one of 
the consequences of the Dissolution, and that “ indirect claims ” 
might be advanced against Mr. Gladstone. What is certain, is 
that had Parliament assembled at the usual time, Belgravia and 
Mayfair would have come back to London, and most of the 
stored-up valuables would have been withdrawn. As it is, the 
Grosvenor family have only to be thankful that the wind was in 
their favour—was, in fact, a Whig wind—or the fire might have 
made short work of their London property. 


The experience of the General Election has been sadly to | 


confirm our impression that promises to vote one way have been 
very largely succeeded by votes given the other way, if given at 
all. Too many promise according to their principles, and vote 
according to their individual tastes—or even fancies. And though 
we recognise fully the fact of Conservative reaction, we do not 
doubt for a moment that the permanent effect of the Ballot is 
and will be to diminish the influence of that aura popularis which, 
even if this year it proves Conservative, is far oftener a Liberal | 
than a Conservative influence. Moore’s spirited satire on the 
Ballot must have been illustrated in hundreds of constituencies 
within the last fortnight :— ; 
“Time was when free speech was the life-breath of freedom,— 
So thought onee the Seldens, the Hampdens, the Lockes ; 
But mute be our troops when to ambush we lead ’em, 
For ‘ Mum’ is the word with the knights of the box.” 
Now though ** Mum” is a mot d’ordre which undoubtedly has its 
civic advantages in promoting the comfort and convenience of 
errant knights, it will never be the battle-cry of knights-errant. 


Mr. Charles Reed, M.P. (provisionally) for Hackney, and 
Chairman of the London School Board, has received, through 
Mr. Gladstone, the offer (which he has declared his intention to 
accept) of knighthood, for his great services on the School Board. 
This is a well-deserved honour, and should not be confounded 
with the mere municipal dignities conferred on the Lord Mayor 
or the Sheriffs when the Queen visits the City, though it does 
not differ from them in rank. It resembles, rather, the official 
knighting of a Judge or an Attorney-General, in order to give 
higher rank to the office he fills, an office which, in this case, no | 
one could fill more conscientiously or laboriously than the present 
Chairman of the London School Board, If a judge or a law 
officer deserves an official distinction, still more does the man 
who fills worthily the highest place in the educational hierarchy 
of the United Kingdom. 


Our contemporary the Academy, which has suddenly an, 
intoa great literary position, and is full of instructive and interest- 
ing matter, published yesterday an interesting letter on the sub- 
ject of Dr. Livingstone’s death, from the Rev. Horace Waller, 
which leaves upon us the impression that there is but little hope 
left that Lieutenant Cameron's account is erroneous, He quotes 
from Lieutenant Murphy's letter the words :— His [Living- | 
stone’s] followers had then subjected the body to a rough process 
of preservation, and were taking it with them, in spite of the greatest | 
Opposition on the part of the country through which they passed, whose 
Superstitions were roused,” &c., and remarks very justly that in 
the passage we have italicised ‘a tone of reality at once breaks 
upon us.” If the story had been a fable, there would hardly be 
reference to the opposition raised by the attempt to carry the 
dead body through the country. Andthis makes it probable that 
in some way or other it chanced that Dr. Livingstone’s party 
really had a box with them big enough for the corpse. Otherwise, a 
very legitimate doubt had been suggested by the intrinsic improb- 
ability of this, and the impossibility, in a country totally without 


It was days before the fire was fully got under, ' 


| Mr. Disraeli, the democratic ‘Lory. 





planks and without saws or adzes, of making sucha box. We greatly 
fear that we shall soon receive a final confirmation of the state- 
ment of the great traveller's death. 





Mr. Rathbone, M.P. for Liverpool, and Mr. David Maclver, 
had a very interesting discussion at Liverpool last week on the 
proper mode of carrying out Mr. Plimsoll’s views concerning 
unseaworthy ships. Mr. Rathbone maintained that Mr. Plim- 
soll’s notion of a Government inspection of all sea-going ships 
was impracticable, and would interfere too much with trade, 
whereas if the Act of 1871 (now, as he admitted, nearly 


a dead - letter), which makes the owner responsible for 
sending the ship to sea in an unseaworthy condition, 


were supplemented by steps, such as the appointment of 
a public prosecutor, to ensure its being enforced, the best possible, 
because most natural remedy, would be applied to the evil,— 
namely, the bringing home the sense of personal responsibility to 
the owner. Mr. Maclver, on the other hand, while quite admit- 
ting that if you could but get at the owner, this would be the true 
|remedy, denied that this is generally possible, nothing being 
easier than for the virtual owners to keep their names out of 
sight, and so run great risks for great gains without incurring 
|any danger of prosecution in case of loss of life,—a risk 
which would be left to men of straw, the nominal owners. 


Mr. Roebuck, the Tory Member for Sheffield, is curiously 
deficient in any sense of political propriety. He made 
a congratulatory speech to his supporters on Monday, of 
which these were the three points,—that Mr. Gladstone 
is a political turncoat, and distrusted by the nation as 
such,—that he, Mr. Roebuck, has changed his mind enor- 
mously since he began life, and is trusted by the people of 
Sheffield on that account,—and finally, that Mr. Disraeli is the 
man of the future, who is about to create “‘a great glory for 
himself,” and that he (Mr. Roebuck) believes in “ the largeness 


of Mr, Disraeli’s mind and the grasp of his intellect.” Now a pane- 


gyric by Mr. Facing-both-ways on Mr. By-ends would have lost 


| rather than gained by a disquisition on the sin of Christian and 


Hopeful in turning aside into “ By-path Meadow,” and we cannot 
think that the homily by Mr. Roebuck, the Radical who has 
turned Tory, on the sin of Mr, Gladstone for having gradually 
become more and more Liberal as he has gained in experience, 
will add much weight to his profession of unlimited faith in 
“Lhe difference,” said Mr. 
Roebuck, *‘ between what we call Conservative and Liberal is a 
shadow ;”—with Mr. Roebuck, however, this difference is a shadow 
that happens to fall exclusively on ‘what we call Liberal,” and 
a very great difference that is. 





The nature of the mysterious fa-cination which the ledger seems 
to have for a particular English school of spiritual enthusiasts is 


| one of those difficult problems which will hardly ever be completely 


solved, It must, as we suggested in a recent paper on Dean Close’s 
apparent contempt for third-class souls, have a very close connec- 
tion with that notion that salvation is a sort of bargain offered to 
man on almost incredibly easy terms and intended to appeal to his 
mercantile instincts, which appears to prevail amongst certain 
fervid speculators in eternal life. What, for instance, are we to 
say of this ‘* Statement of Profit and Loss, comprehending Posses- 
sions for Time and Eternity, according to infallible Documents 
from the highest Court of Appeal,” which has been issued,—we 
suppose during the heat of the London Mission zeal,—by Messrs. 
Shaw and Co., of Paternoster Row? ‘This is the statement :— 
Prorir AND Loss. 
“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,” Live for this world, and you may 


and thou SUALT have | PERHAPS have 
SALVATION HONOUR, Value in the light of Eternity 0 
. - 0 


ABIDING PEACE WEALTH  , ” 
| ETERNAL LIFE The value of REPUTATION ” " ( 
EVERLASTING JOY these things PRAISE OF MEN ” ” 0 
ENDLESS GLORY is beyoud all EARTHLY POWER ,, * ( 
AN INHERITANCE figures, and | MAN AT HIS BEST STATE ,, v 
incorruptible, unde- cannot be ex- “ Altogether Vanity” 
filed, and that pass- pressed. | ae 


| 








eth not away, 
Total.—A far more Exceeding | 
and eternal 
Weight of GLORY. 

Do the vulgar-minded people who put out these things really 
suppose that the best way to make divine things attractive is to 
suggest that the Recording Angel is a person deeply skilled in 
double-entry, and who looks upon earthly enjoyments something 
in the light of Spanish Passives, and on faith in Christ as a 
million per cent. guaranteed preference share? If they do, they 
cannot learn too soon that to vulgarise the mind with sordid 


associations is the first step towards paralysing the soul. 


Total.—* Lighter than 
anity.” 


And the end of these things is DEATH 


Consols were on Friday 924 to 92}. 
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but he makes no mistakes, he can explain what he ig do} 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. he has the confidence of the Oity—which had a dim sce” 
aS that Mr. Lowe despised it, and with Mr. Gladstone was half 

_ . jealous of a skill greater than its own—and he thorouc 
. THE TORY CABINET. understands the business of finance. He knows how ny 

ABINET-MAKING is not pleasant work; there are 80/ tribute a surplus if he has one, and though we do not enr 

many of the old men wanting power, such a cry for new | him his position on Budget nights, can sit through the kind of 
men to be brought in, so many jealousies to appease, and 80! analysis Mr. Gladstone will bestow on him, without feeling too 
many necessities to meet, that every new Premier must sympa- | strongly that for him there will be no to-morrow. Next in ime 
thise with Sir R. Peel, who never in his whole career appointed | portance to the Exchequer, or before it, is the War Office ; and 
a Bishop he liked. Mr. Disraeli, however, unless the rumours jt jg not impossible that Mr. Disraeli may feel, first, that “ied 
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be unusually wrong, has succeeded in forming a Cabinet which | had rather the chief in that department were not sitting- 


is, to say the least, as strong a Committee of Government as the | 
country can obtain from his party. Among all his appointments, 
perhaps, the one which was most inevitable, and the one which 
satisfies the country best, is, in our eyes, the most doubt- 
ful. Lord Derby’s powerful common-sense, his admirable 
lucidity of diction, and his great rank, not only in 
his caste, but in the esteem of the people, would make him 
invaluable in any post except the one he seems to occupy by 
his own volition. He is not a strong Foreign Secretary, and 
he never can be. He writes excellent despatches, and can hit 
hard when pressed, on paper ; but when it comes to action, his 
extraordinary caution makes him hesitate and draw back, or 
even, as in the Luxemburg affair—quite the worst affair 
of his last term of office—explain that he did not 
mean the things he wrote, and that a guarantee is some- 
thing nobody need regard. All that can be said for a 
man who in any other capacity would be a power, is that he | 
may temper Mr. Disraeli, whose real policy in foreign affairs | 
is an unknown quantity, but who has always chosen, it may 
be deliberately, to put forward the most viewy of all his 
views thereupon ; who has talked of the Temporal Power as a 
necessity, and of his respect for that binding guarantee which 
pledges us to secure to Prussia the slice of Saxony which 
she obtained in 1815. On the other hand, if, as seems quite 
certain, the ‘terrible Marquis’’ and Lord Carnarvon re-enter 
the Cabinet in their old posts—the Indian and Colonial 
Offices—Mr. Disraeli has obtained a treble advantage. He 
has healed a schism, he has clinched his hold upon the House 
of Lords, which, while the seceders were outside, was never 
half so certain as it looked, and he has secured two men in 
whom the public has a confidence, all the greater because 
it must have taken a strong sense of duty in both to induce 
them to take office again. The whole country has seated 
Lord Salisbury in the India Office, not, we fear, to cure the 
famine, which may rise to heights past cure, but to do 
all that human energy and will can effect to do battle 
with the catastrophe. Lord Carnarvon, on the other hand, 
worked out the federation of the Canadian Colonies, a work at 
first sight almost impossible, and founded that Dominion 
which may yet develop a second nationality on the North-| 
American continent. Both were for months the aides of the | 
Duke of Richmond in the Upper House, and if Lord 
Derby does not care for double work, we should not | 
wonder if the old arrangement were repeated, and the 
Duke of Richmond, in one of the lighter departments, | 
led the Upper House. He is liked there, he leads with) 
sense, though he expresses himself so carelessly, and though | 
Dukes must be in the Cabinet, still it is not the best Con- | 


stitutional policy to give them departments about which the | 





exactly opposite Mr. Cardwell; secondly, that he cannot 
put four Secretaries into the Lords; and thirdly, that in the 
present position of affairs throughout the Continent, he 
should like to see his strongest man there. If he does, and if 
he must select from the Commons, and if he can induce him 
to undertake the most worrying and vexatious of all offices, the 
only office the public suspects, and the only one in which every 
third officer has a grievance, Mr. Hardy may yet be tried in that. 
new work. He has pluck, independence, and a power of ex- 
position—it is odd how completely his speech at Rye escaped 
attention—and might, we should say, succeed, more especially in, 
ridding the Tory public of a notion that Mr. Cardwell’s lines are 
bad lines to build on. How he is to be replaced at the Home 
Office we cannot even conjecture, unless Mr. Disraeli is going 
to do some daring stroke in the way of promotion, a stroke of 
which he has shown no sign ; but Mr. Ward Hunt, the burly 
country gentleman, who has been Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
could, we presume, fill either that office or the Admiralty, 
where, it should not be forgotten, it is not etiquette to put a 
professional expert, and where no First Sea Lord ever quite. 
desires to see a sailor put over his head. There remain still the 
Local Government Board, the Board of Trade, and the Vice- 
Presidency of the Council, and of these incomparably the most 
important is the last. 

We still hope earnestly for Mr. Smith, the Member for West- 
minster, as Vice-President, and we believe that hope would be: 
very loudly expressed indeed, but for a fact which it may be as 
well to deal with atonce. Mr. W. H. Smith, though certain to 
rise some day, if not now, into the Cabinet, has one extremely 
strong impediment in his way. Heis the greatest news-agent 
in the world, and the public have a notion that he is always, 
and therefore, sure of newspaper support. There never was 
a greater delusion. What he is sure of is unnecessary neglect, 
a dead silence about his merits as a Member, lest those who 
praise him should be suspected of wanting his good-will. 
He will find this a real obstacle in his career, a great 
impediment to becoming known, and the fact may as 
well be stated plainly and at once. The truth about 
him as a politician, however, is that he was made for 
the Ministry of Education in a Conservative Ministry ; 
that he, and he only, of the party, except poor Sir John 
Pakington, possesses the needful knowledge, firmness, and 
moderation. Mr. Disraeli has spoken a great deal too ex- 
plicitly about the Twenty-fifth Clause already, and high as he 
has raised the Tory standard, there must be some moderation 
and good-sense and willingness to listen in that office. There 
is every manner of rock and shoal in every turn of that river, 
and if the pilot cannot steer cautiously there will be an over- 
turn. If the Ministry is wise, it will take the one fit man it 


House of Commons is always more or less jealous, and will | has got, and not lose a very curious chance for any etiquette 
this time be as critical as if somebody were going to re-estab- |or any deference for Mr. Smith’s own wishes on the subject. 
lish Purchase, and do the nation out of the money it has paid.) We have not the faintest idea what they are, but no Peer, 
Remember that Lord Cairns must be Lord Chancellor instead | whatever his rank, can manage Education without worrying 
of Lord Selborne, sprinkle strawberry-leaves everywhere, and | the House of Commons into chronic ill-temper, and we do not 
the mixture in the Peers, though not a new coup of the che/"s, know in the Lower House a Tory man who can be moderate 
will be found sufficiently full of strength. | and yet decided enough to keep it tolerably quiet. 

There remain the members to be taken from the Commons, | 
who must, even under the Tories, exercise an effective control, | 
and whom Mr. Disraeli, who can make a Duke, but cannot make | 
a great Commoner, to do him justice, is not inclined to slight. | ERHAPS the most delicious drop in the cup of Mr. 
The first office there and the first in the Ministry is filled by | Disraeli’s exultation is due to the condition in which 
himself, and we all know everything about him except one, | his great triumph finds the leadership of Opposition. Mr. 
—how he will beseem himself when for the first time he finds Gladstone is generally believed to be retiring, certainly for 
himself leader of an ample majority, and actual as well as ac- le time, possibly finally, from the leadership. No one who 
knowledged head of the stronger party in the State. We should | heard his speech on the night of the Irish University reverses, 
not wonder, with his gift for surprises, if he suddenly turned | who noted what he said to the electors of Greenwich in his 





THE LEADERSHIP OF OPPOSITION. 





humdrum, rebuked opponents with courtesies instead of epi- 
grams, and led like a passed Speaker, instead of a man of liter- 
ary genius. That will be very convenient to one lieutenant, at 
least, if Sir Stafford Northcote, as everybody says, will be the 





Chancellor of the Exchequer. He is not exactly humdrum, 


recent address, or who has been cognisant of his frequently 
and earnestly expressed wish for rest, will ascribe this deter- 
mination to a fit of unworthy mortification at his defeat. 
Still his retirement, even if it be only temporary, is unques- 
tionably a heavy blow to the Liberal party, and worth in 
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mere party value more than the gain of some ten or! 
twenty additional seats to the Conservative leader. No 
doubt as a mere party politician Mr. Gladstone was not always | 
cool and prudent. He had less presence of mind and ‘de- | 
tachment’ than his opponent, and understood less clearly the | 

ersonal gifts and defects of his various lieutenants. But his 
marvellous powers of debate, his extraordinary grasp of the 
questions which have always been the most critical questions in 
the House of Commons, the respect and enthusiasm with which | 
he has so often inspired the left wing of his party, even when | 
he differed from them most, and his unrivalled parliamentary 
experience, have more than made up for these deficiencies, ' 
and the loss of them will involve a very considerable loss of | 
spring and confidence in the Liberal ranks. Moreover, his | 
leadership being withdrawn, there was but one man in his 
Cabinet, Mr. Cardwell, who could, under the unfortunate cireum- 

stances of the day, in any way, however imperfect, have brought 
the prestige requisite to supply his place. And he, too, 
as if to play the more effectually into Mr. Disraeli’s hands, and 
leave the Liberal party with a divided front before his majority, 
is to take his seat in the Upper House, where neither his con- 

ciliatory sagacity nor his great administrative abilities are 

likely to have much field for their display. It seems as if 
Mr. Disraeli’s good star had crowned his triumph with a most 
expressive symbolic incident to popularise to the apprehension 
of the whole nation the disastrous division in the Liberal ranks. 
It is hardly possible to overrate the party significance of such 

an incident. It will carry with it an amount of prestige for 
the Tory party that may very likely enable Mr. Disraeli to 

overcome the lingering disaffection in his own ranks. An 

imperfectly united front soon solidifies in the presence of visible 

disunion on the part of the foe. 

Yet there is one Liberal leader left in the House of 
Commons with more general power than Mr. Cardwell, and 
far more of that statesmzanlike grasp and manner of thought 
which go so far with the House of Commons and the British 
people. If Mr. Forster is for the present impossible as the 
Liberal leader, it is not from any want of the statesman in 
him, but rather from the fact that he has shown himself to 
be the statesman of the whole nation on a question of the 
most critical party feeling, at a time when he was welcome to 
a particular section of the Liberal party precisely because 
it was thought that he would be the special exponent of 
its ideas. That Mr. Forster forgot the superior disposable 
wealth of the Established Church, when, purely from a desire 
to save the British ratepayer, he gave the denominations 
some months’ grace within which their voluntary efforts to 
build denominational schools would be assisted by Govern- 
ment building grants, and that by so doing he gave an unfor- 
tunate advantage to a Church which had but too much ad- 
vantage already, we are aware. We suspect that no one 
regrets that error more than Mr. Forster, though when it 
was made, the Dissenters themselves were by no means alive 
to its magnitude. But the result has irritated the sec- 
tarian passions of a small but very active section of 
Liberals, till we find Mr. Forster charged by one vin- 
dictive Dissenting minister, who certainly does not make any 
pretence of carrying the spirit of his religion into political 
controversy, with being the Judas Iscariot of his party, and 
with deserving at the hands of the Tories the thirty pieces of 
silver he had earned. While such monstrous language can still 
be used and received, though only at an electioneering meet- 
ing, with applause, it is obvious enough that any attempt to 
constitute Mr. Forster the leader of the Liberals in the House 
of Commons would be premature, not to say mischievous. It 





is true that the party of Mr. Miall and Mr. Illingworth has a 
very thin representation in the new House of Commons. Mr. 


has made him oppose so firmly the Secularist policy. 
Amongst Liberal statesmen, moderate Churchmen who 
have always been Churchmen will seldom be found to 
make so firm a stand for religious principles, as those who 
have derived something at least of their tenacity on this head 
from Dissenting traditions. Conservative statesmen support 
religious education partly because they feel that it has a con- 
servative influence, and partly because many Conservatives are 
Hligh-Churchmen with an ecclesiastical as well as a religious 
zeal. But amongst Liberal statesmen you will generally find 
a feeling that religious subjects are just those on which it is 
easiest and safest to make compromises, and even, after the 
adjustment, to throw in “a blessing” to the opposite scale in 
order to have things comfortable. It is the religious fibre in 
Mr. Forster which the Dissenters put there, that has made 
him stand so firm against compulsory secularism. 

There is but one class of subjects on which we should in some 
respects prefer another leader to Mr. Forster,—we mean Foreign 
Affairs,—and on these we confess that we should be more 
likely to find an exponent in Mr. Goschen than in the late 
Vice-President of the Council. Mr. Goschen’s speeches on 
national and international questions have always had a singu- 
larly firm ring in them, while Mr. Forster, especially in his 
Alabama speeches, has sometimes seemed to us unduly willing 
to concede, for the sake of peace, what would never promote 
peace, the dignity, if not the interest or honour of the Empire. 
On foreign affairs we would sooner trust Mr. Goschen’s judgment 
than that of any other member of the late Cabinet. He has the 
true instinct for national dignity, and gives that impression of a 
nervous imagination in international affairs which goes a great 
way in preventing misunderstandings as well as in righting 
them. Mr. Goschen, however, has nothing like the general 
grasp and strength of Mr. Forster, nor that happy skill of explain- 
ing his mind weightily to the House of Commons which rests 
ultimately, we suppose, upon sympathy with the representative 
character of the British nation. Of the Marquis of Hartington, 
who is said to be the third candidate for the post of leader, 
we can only say that his very sound sense and his high rank 
are his sole qualifications. He has not in any degree 
acquired the art of throwing personal character into his 
speeches, to say nothing of his lame and wooden delivery. It 
would be simply impossible for a leader to lead at all with an 
air so devoid of political impressiveness as the Marquis of Hart- 
ington’s. Leadership is a question in large degree of moral 
influence. Lord Palmerston had to wait for the moral influence 
requisite for such a position till a very full experience had in 
some degree given weight and strength to his character. And 
so it must be with the Marquis of Hartington, if he is ever to 
take up such a position. At present, in spite of exceedingly 
sound sense and administrative ability, he has not much more 
power to carry the House with him than if he were still a 
popular lad in training for a statesman. 

We have not as yet mentioned two men with, in some 
respects, more claim on the party than any of the three whose 
position we have discussed,—Mr. Bright and Mr. Lowe. Mr. 
Bright’s state of health makes the position of leader, with all 
the vigilance and effort it involves, clearly impossible for him, 
even if his somewhat peculiar views on war, international 
policy, and the Church, rendered it possible for the more 
moderate Liberals to accept him as their leader. And Mr, 
Lowe, though his intellect is of the acutest kind, and though 
few men could rival him in the force of that desultory criticism 
so useful to a leader of Opposition, has made far too many 
enemies, and given far too much offence at different times, 
both to the Radicals and to the Conservatives,—is, indeed, far 
too destitute of statesmanlike reticence,—for such a part. We 
take it that, for a time at least, the leadership of Opposition 


Richard and Mr. E. A. Leatham are, we fancy, the only dis- | must be put into commission ; in other words, that each of the 
tinguished members of it who are ready to go all lengths against | leaders will criticise in turn what lies most in his own line, 
Mr. Forster, and perhaps even that is quite too much to say of | Even in recent years such a state of things is not without 
Mr. Leatham. But the Liberal party must look, in some measure, | parallel. After Lord Palmerston’s defeat on the Conspiracy 
to its allies out of the House as well as its allies in it, and no/ Bill in 1858, it was never clearly defined whether he or Lord 
doubt the premature choice of Mr. Forster as leader would John Russell was leader of the Opposition ; and even after the 


neutralise the whole Dissenting vote, even if it did not turn | failure of the Conservative Reform Bill in the following year, 
| and the unsuccessful dissolution, no one was certain whether 


the Dissenters into provisional Tories. The Dissenting minister 

who thinks Mr. Forster a Judas Iscariot, would probably | the Queen would send for Lord Palmerston or for Lord John. 
not himself hesitate at betraying the Liberal party for the| We must now look forward to an interregnum of the same 
sake of that sweet revenge against which he has, in all kind, during which the various possible leaders will be sifted 
probability, so often preached. But this we will at least | by “ natural selection,” and—should Mr. Gladstone not return 
say to the few fanatics who speak and think thus of Mr. | tothe head of the party,—the true leader will be made clear to 
Forster. It is that very depth and tenacity of respect for! us. In the meantime, Mr. Disraeli has much cause for exul- 
religion which Mr. Forster shares with the religious, | tation over this unexpected access of good fortune, which yields 
as distinguished from the political, Dissenters, which | him, besides a compact majority, a disorganised foe. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LATE ADMINISTRATION. BR pte dy oman Niagara Mi 90 pe 
FPUERE seems to be no duty more fascinating than the writing | Departments involved an unreadiness in the Cabinet, as “ 
of political epitaphs, but the reading of them is a different | Cabinet, to debate questions of general policy. Each of 
matter, especially as hardly a single reader exactly agrees with the Ministers was very much left to grapple with his 
the writer, and almost all of them wish to retouch here and | own peculiar class of problems, and was thus less imbued 
there, and deepen the lines which express this virtue or that | with the conception of general policy animating the Cabinet 
defect. Yet in spite of this grave objection to political epitaphs, |as a whole, than has often been the case with men of 
there are occasions on which it seems only fair to write| very inferior powers and under very inferior chiefs. The 
them, when the temper of the time seems disposed to pervert | duty of debating departmental policy being almost exclusively 
the truth of political history and to make light of great at left to the departmental chiefs, the duty of debating general 
and noble work. If the Conservatives are not just at the| policy was necessarily almost exclusively left to the Pri 
present moment much disposed, while they are buckling on Minister with the help of the one clbeages whose work ma 
their armour, to boast themselves as they who are putting it | most closely related to the subject. As the central policy 
off,—and the unwonted temperateness of their organs shows | was not adequately diffused through the Departments, so the 
that they appreciate the responsibilities they are undertaking, | departmental ability was not adequately associated with the 
—they are yet very much disposed to do the next worst thing, | Prime Minister in the discussion and defence of that policy, 
—to pervert the story of the last few years by a jaundiced and | There was a want of homogeneity about the Government, 
somewhat malicious view of the Administration they have | There was a strong centre, and many strong posts in the cir- 
overthrown. We might have thought that Mr. Gathorne | cumference, but the central mind was not enough felt at the 
Hardy had something better to do, in preparing for his own | circumference, and the judgment of the subordinates was not 


930 





arduous duties, than to bring an indictment against the 
Government which he and his friends are to replace. The 
time for taunts has passed away with the elections. If any 
one is to be exhorted to self-examination, it surely should be 
those who are assuming heavy responsibilities, rather than 
those who are laying them down. At all events, if the Con- 
servatives must still continue the retrospective arraignments 
of the last few weeks, it becomes a sort of duty to say what 
we really think of the Government that has just retired after 
its great five years’ war against political abuses,—abuses of 
which all but one were extinguished by its efforts. 


And as we have never pretended to be mere adherents of 


enough consulted at head-quarters. Nor did either defect 
arise from the arbitrariness to which it has been attributed, 
but rather from the tendency to abstraction which was one of 
the great qualities of the chief, and necessarily also one of his 
great dangers. 

Such seem to us to have been the principal shortcomings of 
the Government which has just abandoned power. Now, what 
were its most characteristic virtues? The first and most 
striking characteristic of all was, that from first to last it was 
the most absolutely sincere of Governments, that it really 
meant all it said, that it used its whole strength to fulfil all 
its pledges, and practically did fulfil all but one. As far as 





the late Government, we will mention just one or two of its | the present writer can recollect, this is a characteristic unique 
leading defects, before referring to its far greater merits. | 1M our recent political history. Almost with the very passing 
¢ the : i ‘of the Reform Act the system of shilly-shally began. F 
Of the former, the worst seems to us to have been this,— | ° 7 ne 8) at shilly-shally began. for 
that while Mr, Gladstone was in many respects the greatest | instance, the first Liberal Administration which made a 
and the most laborious Premier of his day, he certainly was | 2ttack on the Irish Church in the shape of the Appropriation 
not anything like as good an overseer of the general work of | Bill, pledged itself deeply to the principle, repledged it- 


the Departments as many very inferior men. Like most men | 
of genius, Mr. Gladstone has an extraordinary power of “ taking 
pains,” but also, like most men of genius, he has not any great 
power of diverting his attention from one subject to another. | 
It has been said of him that nothing was so difficult as to get 
Mr. Gladstone’s attention to any subject, except to get it away | 
again. If he once got a subject into his imagination, he be- | 
came engrossed with it; but this was never possible with | 
many subjects at a time. It was this gift which made him | 
so great in dealing with a complex, and at first sight almost | 
hopelessly intricate subject, like the Irish Church or Irish | 
Land Act. Yet the same peculiarity prevented him from | 
giving a general supervision to the work of the Depart- | 
ments, entering into the political anxieties of his lieu-| 
tenants, counselling them how to avoid needless difficulties, | 
and encouraging them to overcome what could not be avoided. | 
The consequence is that Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, great | 
as it has been in legislation, has been somewhat constructed | 
on the principle of those iron ships which are made up of an | 
aggregation of separate compartments, warranted to sink or | 
swim on the limited-liability principle. There have been | 
some great departmental chiefs,—Mr. Forster, Mr. Childers, | 
Mr. Goschen, Mr. Cardwell, and we should have said, had he 
never left Ireland, Mr. Chichester Fortescue,—made under 
his Government ; but there has been a certain want of unity | 
in the administration of the Departments as a whole. 
No one felt that the revising mind was over them 
all, as Sir Robert Peel’s was over the Administration of 1841- | 
1846, or as Lord Palmerston’s was over the War Administration 
of 1855. Members asked what would the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer do in relation to the Budget; what the Home 
Minister would do in relation to the licensing system; what 
the Vice-President of the Council would do as to a change in 
the Twenty-fifth Clause; what the War Office would do in 
reorganising the system after the abolition of Purchase; and 
so on,—never what the Government would do. And in general, 
it was quite evident from the course of events that this was a 
true instinct of the public. Mr. Gladstone was one of the 
strongest of Premiers on the few subjects with which he | 
grappled himself, but one of the least efficient of overseers in | 
other matters. Even on first-rate administrative questions, we | 
usually had the-decision of the Ministers rather than of the 





Government. The Prime Minister was not the living tie between | 


the various Departments. 


self, and at the critical moment gave way, and praised 
its own moderation for giving way. Oftentimes since, 
Liberal administrations have promised their support to this 
great principle and to that,—nay, have, as in 1859, positively 
turned out the Conservatives for inadequate dealings with the 
Liberal principle, and then, when reinstalled in power, have 
dropped their own measure, and drunk oblivion of all their 
promises. Oftentimes, too, Conservative administrations have 
gone through the same demoralising conversion. Sir Robert 
Peel came in to be the bulwark of Protection, and carried Free 
Trade. Lord Derby came in to resist democracy, and carried 
the great democratic measure of the age. In fact, in our time, 
both Liberal and Conservative governments, as a rule, have been 
prone to this dangerous laxity of principle. They have not 
really meant what they said, or if they did, have not cared 
to do what they meant to do, so soon as it appeared that it 
would be inconvenient. But Mr. Gladstone’s Government has 
been the very impersonation of almost grim honesty and 
tenacity of purpose. What it said it would do, that it did, 
almost to the very letter. Yet we have heard it asserted by very 


| sincere Radicals that they were rejoiced that Mr. Gladstone's 


Government was gone, because “ Gladstone was not honest.” 
Now, whatever else might be said of the late Government, we 
should have thought that was the one thing which could never 


| besaid. For the very first time in our recollection, a Ministry 
has laid down a very difficult programme, and acted upon it with 
the scrupulous conscientiousness of a man under a vow. No 


doubt Mr. Gladstone has written letters at times in what looked 


‘like ambiguous language, has interpreted documents in a 


strained manner, and put wonderful constructions on Acts of 
Parliament. But judge him as a statesman has a right to be 
judged—by deeds, not words—and it seems to us almost as ab- 


' surd to say that the sun does not give light, as that the late Prime 


Minister was not honest. If he was not honest, what was Lord 


| Palmerston, who shelved the very reform for the sake of which 


he had ousted Lord Derby ; or Lord Derby, who carried a much 
more drastic reform than that for horror of which he had ousted 
Lord Russell? For years, almost generations, Liberals have 
complained that Liberal pledges meant nothing, that 
“ As bees on flowers alighting cease their hum, 
So settling upon places, Whigs are dumb.” 
Mr. Gladstone has redeemed the conscience of the Liberal party 
from this slur. He has reduced his promises as anxiously into 
performance as if they had been bills of exchange which he 
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had to meet on maturity under pain of bankruptcy. What-! not, is a most dangerous enemy to encounter in the field. 
ever Mr. Gladstone’s Government has not been, this it has He knows, as Count von Moltke admits, that Germany is 
been,—honest with an honesty that gives new significance to surrounded by great military Powers, directing at least two 
the words of statesmen, — ; wa ahead | millions of soldiers, scarcely friendly, or at all events friendly 
_ ng g ve weny | in - gered things, = td — oe as —_ a a. wpe 4 -~- 
has shown the highest honesty in what is more difficult,— to the German standard. He knows that his war with Rome, 
fidelity to the public service when there were many people to though it produces, and will produce, no rebellion, does pro- 
em Niocads tem geod saves * io tg,” aie| seathas ts Oneal to fee Geen x Ge Moe 
whose interes erely many,” who country in the world, to fierce outbreaks in the direction o 
never know either what they gain by the scrupulousness, or what Socialism ; and that ‘it is necessary at once to keep up the 
they would lose by the complaisance, of Government. This is dread of war, and yet to soothe the susceptibilities which might 
what the great cry about “ harassed interests really means. make wartoo costly or too dangerous. It is out of this knowledge 
It is now more and more evident that the publicans, that he seeks more and more pressingly every day to remove his 
though no doubt they have not turned, but only first danger, the inner distrust of the friends who laud him so 
swelled met = Pps wapepelantiy, pe —_ —_ | a cong | the Holy pone and thus reduce the 
a concerted effort, —no efend themselves, they quarrel between Germany and France to an isolated duel. 
admit that the Act of 1872 needs very little alteration | This is the origin, as we believe, of all the recent rapproche- 
to make it a really good one,—but to revenge themselves for ments of Princes, of the hurryings to and fro of Secretaries of 
the Bill of 1871, which never became law. And what the | State, of the incessant correspondence of Sovereigns, the Im- 
ublicans have done, hosts of interests which have lost some- perial-Royal meetings, the huge and wearisome festivities 
a a r -_ | ri .. a 8 —- | — Yh md -~ — , oe yt en d 
ave done also. ey have taken bitter offence against the dull and frivolous Court gazettes. Apparently he has suc- 
singleness of economical purpose—-sometimes, no doubt, pushed | ceeded. Frenchmen, who watch all this as Voltaire watched 
to excess, oftener simply carried out with the calm logic of | Frederick the Great, with a keenness sharpened at once by a 
apf et La? Government a cen agh sont a0 fear — »y the — — i —— pride, half = 
in all departments. is is a very unpopular quality, though he has succeeded; and yet the bribes seem, as we watch, to 
it is a quality to which more than any other the people owe grow ever larger and more pressing. Yesterday it was only a 
the great remissions of taxation. And it is a quality which | smile the Hapsburgs got, to-day it is Bosnia and Servia ; 
in small things gauges the honesty of the Government, just as yesterday the Czar’s German subjects were merely rebuked 
my _ — — ao gauged it " “— — /| a nie | - a of a is 
n th e, Mr. Gladstone’s five years have been the great declared to be no dogma with the German Power. resterday 

five years of the last half-century in legislation, and it is not Francis Joseph was closeted with the German Emperor and 
easy to suppose that this generation will see anything so good the Czar; to-day the Hapsburg and the Romanoff are closeted 
again. His faults have been the faults of an over-concentrated together and alone, and are fain to endeavour to intimate 
political genius, as his achievements have been the achieve- that Queen Victoria is in spirit of their party. All this— 
_ _ = great a —_ a carried. er hag ~— the —— es ~— = - 
nder the contagious influence of his singleness of purpose lasting hints of new combinations, the desire to deny tha 
and zeal, some of his colleagues have grown into departmental Germany can have interests of her own in the East—marks 
chiefs as great as was he himself when he was Chancellor of ' a secret distrust, for which we cannot but believe there is 
the Exchequer, though without much intellectual moulding from much reason. The Holy Alliance must be renewed, or 
his supervision. And after every defect that can be reckoned Germany is not safe. That seems to us the Chancellor's con- 
up has been displayed in its worst light, the Administration viction,-and it is one hard enough to realise. A renewal of 
that redeemed the soil of Ireland and the Army of England,— the Holy Alliance for aggression is next to impossible, and 
that relieved a Catholic people from the incubus of a Protestant for defence is worth nothing, as Count von Moltke clearly 
Establishment,—that pledged the country to educate all its | sees, compared with over-full battalions. It is impossible 
children, and to give the most capable the opportunity of rising for aggression, because no addition could make the 
to the highest places in society,—that recast the Judicature, German armies more formidable for invasion than they 
and made the Navy new,—and that did all this in the face of ‘are. Russian battalions, Austrian battalions, would be mere 
the most urgent temptations to cast its promises to the winds, incumbrances to a German army once more in march for Paris, 
will be remembered as the great administration of the century, mere burdens on the Commissariat, mere interruptions to the 
in spite of even serious errors in Foreign Policy, or an occa-| unity of German military organisation. Count von Moltke 
sional sophistical construction of an Act of Parliament. | would have to think and consult before he expended an 
| Austrian corps @armeée, and Count von Moltke made indecisive 
by political considerations would be but an ordinary General. 
The precipitation of Europe on France is not possible, from 





THE CHANCE OF A NEW HOLY ALLIANCE. 





XUM 


oo Prince Bismarck is not happy, the world is not at 

rest, and we can scarcely wonder that Prince Bismarck 
is not happy. With all his real defects, and all the evil 
qualities his enemies attribute to him, the great Chancellor is 
sincere at least in this,—that he desires his country to remain 
tranquil, contented, and at peace at the top of the world; and 
he sees clearly that this position, though attained for an 
hour, is not yet permanently secured. The apparently cause- 
less restlessness which for the past six months has marked his 
policy has, we imagine, very serious cause. Germany has 
extended her boundaries, has defeated her great enemy, has 
become the strongest State in Europe, and still the Chancellor 
presses on to some unseen point, demands larger and ever 
larger military resources, refills the arsenals, uses up the in- 
demnity—vast and crushing as it seemed to be—and looks 
around most anxiously for military alliances. Russia, Austria, 
Italy, even Denmark, nothing is too great or too small for his 
watchful prevision and his unresting fear,—prevision which 
may be, nay, is, most marvellous, but fear which is for him 
only too real. The military genius by his side, the 
silent, watchful, and as we read him, somewhat detached 
leader of the German armies, tells him as he has this 
week told the world, that the seizure of Alsace-Lorraine 
has made of France a deadly foe for fifty years to come— 
Venice waited sixty, and was as irreconcilable in the last year as 
the first—and Prince Bismarck, with all his contemptuousness 
knows, and all Germans, despite their natural elation, know, 
that France, once led by a true soldier, whether of genius or | 


' military reasons alone, and if it were possible, his allies 


would in the hour of victory only restrain Prince Bismarck 
from executing his projects of paralysing France. Tussia and 
Austria have nothing permanent to gain and much to lose 
from that Burgundian plan, which always—we hope as a last 
resort—hovers before the Chancellor’s eyes. Besides, though 
Germany treats us, not unnaturally, as an effaced power, she 
is not unaware that the indifference which effaces us ceases 
whenever the East is touched, and it is only in the East that 
Russia desires concessions which might bind her to the German 
side; while Austria, which also desires concessions there, becomes 
by every gratification she receives less and less a Russian 
friend. If Russia is permitted to threaten Constantinople or 
Persia at will, that does but compel England and France to 
draw together once again; if Austria is permitted to acquire 
territory to the East and South, that does but throw her forces 
more and more clearly across the Russian path. The Emperors 
may be as friendly as they please, but the Czar can no more 
surrender his wish for a land road to Constantinople than the 
Hapsburg can forget that, such road once obtained, the inde- 
pendence of his Empire can be secured only by aid from 
Berlin,—that is, by dependence. The alliance could not be 
hearty, even if it depended on Emperors alone, and it does 
not depend on Emperors. The political class in Russia, which 
is keenly alive to foreign policy, could not see Germany again 
aggrandised and France reduced to a second-rate power 


‘without a spasm of fear, while Hungary could not 


see it without understanding that her independence of 
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the race she has withstood for a quarter of a century| themselves. Five thousand Moplahs, or Malays, or Arsh 
would be finally at an end. All might remain passive, no| would have stopped our army more effectually than all the 
doubt, as in the last war; but that of itself would be no aid, | Ashantee power, and Sir Garnet Wolseley deserves the 
while a single defeat to German arms, a single severe check, | highest credit for his insight into that fact, as well 
the appearance of revived energy or of a great soldier in France, as for the judicious daring which made him, when his 
would turn all allies into cold and watchful friends, very in- transport failed, still press on with his minute force, as certain 
tent on their own gain. The spell once broken, if only for a of victory as if he had a fully prepared corps d’armée of all arms 
moment, all Powers would regroup themselves, conscious all | Throughout his march, a plunge into a tropical jungle of 150 
alike of a feeling of relief that this highly friendly, but over- | miles, without guides, or allies, or possibility of requisitions 
powerful military organisation had been weakened a little at | for food, with an enemy who might prove innumerable, and a 
last, and that they could breathe again. So certain, as it seems | force invalided by one per cent. a day, he has in every respect 
to us, is this, that we question if Prince Bismarck, unless but one displayed the highest qualities of the Indian General 
actually threatened, is willing to run the risk of war with “its | and amply deserves the reward which we have no doubt, what. 
happy chances,” if he will do more at present than arm Germany, | ever Government is in power, he will in due time receive, Eyen 
and await quietly the course of events in a strongly defensive | upon that one we may find that his error was merely the 
attitude. The unrest of the Continent does not proceed so much | result of inexperience, and that at the tenth hour, taught by 
from his designs as his alarms. The three Powers might unite | necessity, he suddenly changed his policy with complete success, 
very cordially after the anti-Napoleonic war, because their | The inordinate contempt which from first to last has been 
interests were identical and their forces were exhausted ; but | expressed by the officers of the Expedition for all manner of 
their interests are not identical now, when Germany, and not | negroes except those enrolled in the two West India Regiments 
France, is master of Europe, and they cannot be so made. will, as we have steadily maintained, be modified by fuller 
The alliance, however it may be hymned, or however com- | accounts,—too late, it may be, for British opinion, but not too 
plete it may seem to be, cannot arrest the operation of per- | late for those who are to guide our ultimate policy in Africa. 
manent causes, any more than the Russian marriage can blind | When it was discovered that the Fantees, who had for years 
Englishmen to the fact that Khiva is annexed, though the | fought the Ashantees, sometimes with success, would not or 
promise was that it should be only chastised and pacified. could not fight beside the white men, who, as they saw, 
The problem before Prince Bismarck may be within the | were so superior that they might as well have assisted 
scope of his resources—for it is difficult, with Europe so para-| genii, the scorn of the British public, which holds India 
lysed by financial pressure, to overestimate German power— | because Bengalees also will not fight, became fierce, and when 
but it is certainly as difficult a one as any yet given to him | the Fantees also declined to carry burdens the indignation 
to solve. If he does not bribe the military monarchies | exceeded all bounds. We were, in reality, fighting for ourselves, 
by surrendering Turkey to their ambition, he cannot move | for our own trade, and for our own prestige, as well as for our 
without the utmost danger from their jealousy ; and if he does | own idea of keeping an obligation, but the British mind pre- 
bribe them, he runs the risk of compelling England to join | ferred to believe we were fighting only for the latter, and was 
once more in close alliance with the only power that can lend | proportionately inflamed. We were to fight for wretches who 
her serious aid. If he waits till France attacks, he waits till; would not even serve as carriers, and who therefore were fit 
France is ready, and his own people wearied out by taxes; if | only to be slaves, or to be abandoned to Ashantee or Dahomey, 
he attacks at once, he risks the coalition which even Germany | to be massacred at will. The country grew positively wild 
could not view without alarm. The combination which can | with irritation, everybody feeling as if he himself were one of 
solve the whole problem successfully will be the most magni-| the officers thus deserted while actually on the march, and 
ficent he has yet devised, and we do not believe, in spite of | any severity would have been held to be justifiable. As to 
Royal speeches and Royal dinners, that it is yet attained. As/| defending such men, or legislating for such men, or treating 
for the idea—spread abroad by a mere compliment paid by/|them in any way but as refractory beasts of burden, it was 
the Czar to Queen Victoria — that England is party to a/| discreditable even to think of such aweakness. The Spectator 
scheme for the suppression of France, or her injury in| ventured almost alone to suggest that as there are no one- 
any way, it is the merest folly. The new Government | legged races—that is, races who cannot be governed either by 
has no reason whatever in its traditions for adopting that | force, or by kindness, or, best of all, by both—the experiment 
side, and if it had, has only to announce its intention to perish | had not been fairly tried, more especially as numbers of the 
ina month. A policy of abstention, of treating England as a | carriers were literally “slaves’’ in the old sense of the word, 
moon to the Continental planet, is, we acknowledge, possible, | assigned for the campaign, and quite aware that their wages, 
has, indeed, been pursued for the past five years with more or| even if they received them, would be taken away again by 
less persistence, and with no more injury than contempt, but | their owners. This iniquitous system, which ought to have 
a policy of helping a new Iloly Alliance is past the power of | been abolished the day the troops arrived, even if we had had 
both the parties combined. Lord Derby is not Castlereagh, | to compensate the owners, was, in fact, as one correspondent at 
and Castlereagh could not forget that he ruled a people who, ‘least has minutely recorded, utilised, with the usual result of all 
at the end of twenty years of war, still dreaded and detested | temporising with great social crimes, a failure at some unex- 
the despots of whom they had made use, against a despot | pected and most difficult point. The carriers fled in hundreds, 
more formidable than them all. and Sir Garnet Wolseley, at his wits’ end, was compelled to fall 
back on the desperate expedient of turning the West India 
Regiments into carriers. Fortunately, the negro privates, 
THE NEWS FROM ASHANTEE. | being soldiers, had their officers to defend them, were well 

T is useless, we know, to argue with the public, which is paid and well treated, and with characteristic patience and 
unable to rid its mind of the hatred of the Gold-Coast | willingness carried all they could. Their only complaint was 
tribes created by Sir Garnet Wolseley’s despatches, officers’ | that the marches were sometimes too long, as men with bur- 
letters, and telegrams from some of the special correspondents; | dens were doubly strained, and even this, under which the 
but politicians will do well to weigh carefully the statements | allies suffered terribly, was remedied for their equally black 


in the telegrams of Thursday, published in the Standard and | rivals. At last the necessity became so great that Sir Garnet 


Daily News. The rumours from Lisbon, of course, may or Wolseley resolved on a change, and hit on an officer, Colonel 


may not be true, though we incline to believe they are. They | Colley, who had either some experience in such work, or 
tally exactly with all known facts, and show that on 29th | understood, like the American humorist, that “ there’s a deal 
January Sir Garnet Wolseley entered Coomassie, which he | of human nature ina man.” This officer first inquired into 
found deserted, that the war has ended in a severe Treaty, | the carriers’ grievances, and found that they were over-driven, 
and that the troops were on the 7th to set out on their return. | that they were not supplied with sufficient food, and that no 
The Ashantee monarchy has in fact fallen, as all such | attention was paid to their necessity for rest, a fact attributed 
monarchies fall, when brought into contact with civilised | to “the carelessness of native guides,” who, we presume, missed 
troops directed by a General who, like Clive, or General Napier, | the fixed resting-places, but really due to want of the con- 
or Sir Garnet Wolseley, has the insight to see that there is| sideration which the West Indian negroes, being soldiers, 
no reality in them, that their power is based, not on resources, | obtained. He remedied all complaints, reorganised the gangs, 














or even on courage, but on the abject terror of their subjects, | probably by appointing native overseers who scolded them in 
—a terror conquered at the moment when the halo of invin- | their own tongue, instead of English soldiers who prodded them, 
cibility disappears. It has always been so in Asia, and it is| and then made death the penalty of desertion,—death, at all 
so now in Africa, and will be so whenever religious feeling | events, in appearance, for deserters were sent to Cape Coast 
has not raised semi-savage or semi-civilised races fairly out of | Castle, to await the penalty which victory may possibly enable 
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the Commander-in-Chief to remit. Immediately, apparently 
in less than a week at the outside, “ all difficulty of transport 
disappeared,” and from eight to ten thousand carriers were at 
the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief, who had been com- 


pelled to employ regular troops because he could make nothing | 


of those “rascally allies.” As it has happened whenever and 
wherever negroes have been employed on any serious work, 
the moment they knew that they were in the right hands, 
that their grievances would be all redressed, but that they 
must obey orders, they went forward with the docility of well- 
trained soldiers, or if their calumniators like that better, of 
well cared-for horses, and no more deserted than they dis- 
obeved. We do not wonder at the impatient anger of British 
oticers with men who must have seemed to them perpetually 
in mutiay, officers who could not make themselves intelli- 
gible, and could not forgive the inconvenient want of physical 
courage which, we may add, the camp-followers of an Indian 
army constantly betray. In the American War, the officers of 
the North, though they understood negroes in some degree, 
and had no difficulties of language to get over, for months 
could not believe that megroes could make soldiers, 
and even after their doubts as to courage had passed away, 
expected miracles of discipline. But we do wonder that 
politicians at home should so invariably forget the first 
pinciples of statesmanship, and receive so readily accounts 
which, if they were true, would show that the special English 
work in the world—that of enabling all manner of men of all 
colours to live in peace till wealth brings civilisation—is a 
hopeless waste of power. Granted the men who can do the 
work—that is, Anglo-Indians like Sir J. P. Grant—and these 
people could in five years be as easily governed as Bengalees. 
A curious attempt has been made to detract from Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s success, as well as from the credit of the 
Government which selected him, by ascribing his victory to 
luck. The great fetish-tree in Coomassie under which the King 
has murdered so many thousands, fell, it is said, the day the 
first messenger arrived in the capital, and a white goat which 
had been pitted against a black one killed its opponent almost 
instantly. The imprisoned missionaries who report these 
events no doubt report them truly, and such incidents 
very probably had their effect upon the minds of the 
chiefs who were round the King, and who, though sure 
to despise him for being defeated by an enemy, would 


not despise him for a defeat ordained by higher powers. | 


But then that was the very object of the omens. 
Throughout Africa, as throughout the Red Indian tribes, the 
fetish-men or medicine-men are always in a secret alliance 
with the ruler, particularly when, as in Ashantee, he possesses 
power of life and death. The truth seems to be that the cam- 
paign on this side the Prah, the splendid defence of Abra- 
krampa, the effect of the Snider, the terrible power of the 
Gatling yuns, had all been carefully reported to the King, and 
that the inexplicable awe of the white man which falls on all 
savage races alike, on King Theodore—as brave a man as ever 
lived—as on Atahualpa, had fallen also on Kaffee Kalkallee, 
and when the news was confirmed by the loss of his first army 
—for it seems certain, from the missionaries’ statements, that 
300 chiefs and nearly 20,000 men perished on this side of the 
Prah-—be became utterly unable to resist, and arranged with 
the fetish-men the omens which would, in the most dignified 
manner, account for a retreat forced on him, not by the omens, 
but by the invaders’ audacity and skill. [is chiefs followed 


rem inventories very troublesome. There may be a law-suit or 
| two yet which will give, doubtless, much new light upon the law 
| Of bailments, but of anything like a trustworthy calculation of 
loss there seems little or no chance. The building was supposed 
to be fire-proof, which it was not, as the event showed, and could 
not be with so much iron in it, and even if it had not been, goods 
would still have been deposited there. It had become a habit of 
| Belgravia and Tyburnia when the rich inhabitants of those regions 
| went out of town, to pack valuables and furniture in crates and 
|send them to the Pantechnicon, and habits pursued for forty 
| years by the rich and indolent can seldom be interrupted. Any 
| warning as to the danger of fire would have been met by the 


remark that “* We shall run the risk; the things may be burnt 


| here too, and watching them is a bore,” and they would have 
been sent as usual. ‘The loss, however, must be very great 
indeed, even though it does not include the plate ; for, after all, 
plate in England is usually of silver, and it takes a huge lump 
of silver to run up to the value of a good picture, whether 
ancient or modern. A portrait by Millais costs, for instance, 
4,000 ounces in weight of rough silver, and that would make 
much more plate than the majority of houses own. Of course 
the value could be immensely increased by art, but it is in the 
enormous value of destructible and even fragile things, and of 
things which can be spoiled by water, that the pecuniary 
risk of fire in London consists—a lace warehouse, for 
example, being of all conceivable places the one where 
most damage might be done by an hour of burning—and 
it is this which the proprietors of any store-house ought to try 
to meet, and the way to do it is the most difficult of problems. 
We do not believe in engines in such cases, though, of course, they 
have their use, for water may be as injurious as fire, and in some 
instances even more so, and it does not conquer quick enough. ‘The 
twenty engines employed at the Pantechnicon saved the neigh- 
bourhood, and with it a good many insurance offices—the great 
London proprietors, as a rule, scarcely distribute their insurances 
enough—but they did not save either the building or its contents, 
and the landlord of the House of Commons was much more indebted 
to the wind than to Captain Shaw. No extinguishing vapour 
seems as yet to have acquired much general favour, and we con- 
fess to the gravest disbelief in any manner of tanks, bydrants, or 
other mechanism for storing or distributing water on the spot. 
Suppose a fire got a real hold on the British Museum, would any 
;rush of water put it out, except one that would do nearly as 
much damage, though not perhaps so much irreparable damage, 
| as the fire itself? For such places already built, and absolutely 
invaluable, there is, we imagine, no system of defence at all, 
except excessive watchfulness, and the watchfulness of anybody 
| not a sentry, through a series of years, is a very limited quantity. 
| Why should a fire break out to-day iustead of yesterday, says the 
| watchman, as he makes himself comfortable for his snooze? 
| Indeed watchmen are of but moderate use when gas is laid on in 


|a house, as the escape is always in some half-invisible place, 


| requiring to be visited with a light, and then causing an explosion 


| that sets everything on fire. We should say, reasoning only 
| a priori, that the chance of the British Museum escaping fire for 
|a century was extremely limited, and that its controllers will do 
well to remember that as fire tends always to spriug upwards, the 
safest place for irreplaceable things is downstairs. 

With new buildings the case is different, and we doubt, on the 
whole, if the modern world is altogether in the right. ‘he notion 











him, the citizens of Coomassie fled, and the conquest, if we that iron, except in very solid masses, is fireproof is palpable non- 
choose to use it as one, will be complete. With a new | sense, for the iron must get red-hot and spread the fire, and so is 
Government just entering on power, it is vain even to specu- the confidence in stone. Stone staircase are better than wood ; 
late on the policy that ought to be adopted; but of this one | but very few varietics of stone will bear intense heat, and if a great 
thing, at least, we can be certain,—the British victory ought | fire caught West London, we suspect the stone employed by builders 
instantly to free every slave within the range of British power. | for staircases would perish, under the heat caused by the fierce 
draft through the skylights, quite as quickly as wood. Stone 
| buildings perished as quickly as wooden buildings in the Chicago 
THE “FIRE-PROOF” PANTECHNICON. fire ; and if ever the buildings round St. Paul's should be burnt, we 
N° estimate has yet been formed of the losses in the great fire | shall see how very little marble can do to resist the calcining action 
4 


which destroyed the Pantechnicon, nor is it at all probable of great heat. St. Peter's, to use a rough illustration, would burn 
in about a thirtieth part of the time it would take to burn one of 


that an accurate one will speedily be published. ‘The proprietors, 


it is stated, very properly look on themselves as bankers, and 
refuse to injure the credit of individuals by stating the amount of 
their losses, while the insurance offices can give but partial in- 
formation. The proprietors only insured the building, as its 


conteuts changed from day to day and were often unknown to | 


the lesser pyramids, and that for the simple reason that up to 
a point good brickwork—not insolvent builders’ brickwork, but 
brickwork such as railways secure at dangerous points—is 
strengthened rather than injured by the fire. ‘Trivuity Charch, 
Chicago, a building of red brick only, stood the fire out bravely, 





them, the rich having a trick deliciously characteristic of mil- | though the flames licked its walls, and felt none the worse fora 
lionaires, of putting valuables among their furniture so as to | scorching to which it had been acclimatised. No place in the 
avoid the higher charge made for special security; while the | world, perhaps, is so little troubled by fire as the European side 
depositors seem, as a rule, to have pronounced insurance needless | of Calcutta, and no place probably is s0 badly protected by 
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mechanical devices. But there is no stone, no wood flooring, no| turns Queen’s evidence on the promise of a pardon, and to 
tall building—and fire does not love tile floors, mere brickwork, | say that he acts under compulsion if he turns Queen's eyj- 
and watchfulness made incessant by everybody living on the same | dence under the fear of death, seems to us to be playing with 
floor. It is on brick, brick solidly built, brick in thick masses, that | words, and not using them, as Mr. Stephen in one of his chapters 
we repose our confidence, which increases with every reduction in| finely says that all words on the highest subjects must be 
the height of the building at stake. Sparks fly upwards here as| used as ‘‘signals” made by “spirits in prison” to each other 
well as in Judea, and the lighter the roof the less is the danger of | ‘‘ with a world of things to think and to say which our signals 
that “ tumbling in” which usually destroys all hope. We cannot| cannot describe at all.” We hold that the word ‘free’ ig 9 
see why wood, or iron, or stone should be used at all, why every | sign of a great deal in the world of things “ which our signals 
room should not be vaulted, and every compartment separated by | cannot describe at all,” and that it becomes a mere false sign 
a wall five feet thick, which would stand intact even if its core| when it is made to stand for an act done under an impulse of 
were merely packed earth, long after stone had disappeared. The hope, and not under one of fear. We fear for the loss of our 
walls of Pompeii are standing now, though Vesuvius did its hardest. | hopes as we hope for the loss of our fears, so that the two motives 
A still better protection would be to build the vaults underground, | are the same from different points of view. ‘ Freedom’ and 
for flame goes upwards, and nobody ever heard of a burnt-out| ‘free’ seem to us to be words as old as any civilised language, 
wine-vault, but that, we suppose, the damp and want of ventila- | with a meaning far less open to juggling than this, and always to 








tion would be as injurious as fire; but there need not, in 
heavy brick buildings, be want either of light, or air, or warmth, 
all of which could be secured by care, and secured, too, in 
such a way that any draught through the building or from one 
compartment to another should be effectually prevented. Sur- 


rounded by brick the stronger for burning, and unfed with supplies | 


of air, a fire would have no fair chance, but would be, as it were, 
locked up as it is in a furnace, which nobody would dream of build- 
ing of anything but thick brick. Perfect impunity from fire 
cannot, we fear, be attained, at least until we can build houses of 
iridium or warehouses of the diamond ; but still the interior of the 
pyramid of Cheops does strike one as a tolerably safe place, even 
for lace or pictures. 


MR. FITZJAMES STEPHEN'S CREED. 

M* FITZJAMES STEPHEN has added a preface to the 

second edition of his ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,”* in 
answer to some criticisms passed upon his work by Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Harrison. As we do not, except on one point, very 
materially differ from Mr. Stephen on the subject of his con- 
troversies with these two critics, so far, at least, as he answers 
them in this preface, but are inclined to think he has the best of 
the argument, we should not notice this further explanation of his 
views, but for the opportunity it gives us for referring to a subject 
ou which, when we reviewed Mr. Stephen’s book in June last, 
we had no space to comment adequately,—we mean, on Mr. 
Stephen’s somewhat remarkable type of moral and religious 
creed. He says, in a very brief reference to our own criti- 


have had more or less reference to the exercise, or the opportunity 
for the exercise, of rational volition. A slave may, under con- 
ditions of martyrdom, prefer his own highest mind to his master’s 
| will. A free man has thousands of opportunities for the exercise 
of this voluntary energy, to every one of the slave's. 
| But this strange obtuseness of Mr. Stephen’s to the higher and 
positive implications of the word ‘liberty’ seems to us characteristic 
| of one of the most curious aspects of his creed, which condenses in 
| itself a strong and manly, though wonderfully maimed religion,—a 
_ religion breaking down suddenly into the most unexpected and 
_ abrupt chasms, misshapen here, stunted there, and elsewhere again 
exhibiting the most massive and even pathetic grandeur. For 
| instance, this blunt and, as it seems to us, almost super- 
| cilious refusal to see any question at all in the freedom of the 
| will, might be expected a privri to go with an equally con- 
temptuous view of the mystery of personality and personal 
identity. Certainly we should have said that if there is one 
experience more than another by which the ‘‘I” is known, and 
kuown as something not to be explained by ‘ a series of states of 
feeling,” it is the sense of creative power connected with the feeling 
of effort, the consciousness thut you can by a heave of the will 
alter your whole life, and that that heave of the will, or refusal to 
exert it, is not the mere resultant of the motives present to you, 
but is undetermined by the past,—is free. This view Mr. Stephen 
not merely rejects, but regards as unmeaning; he quotes con- 
cerning it Locke’s unintelligent remark that “* the question whether 
the will is free, is as unintelligible and as insignificant as to ask 
whether a man’s virtue is square.” One might have thought, 
| therefore, that he would go on with Locke as he began, 


cism, “OF this critic, I will only say that he and I write) and accept Locke’s equally superficial judgment on “ personal 
different languages, so far as the fundamental terms employed | identity,” which makes it to consist solely in the continuous series 
ne peers - - wee of which the om beicuageh = | of — memories, and _— a deny personal — to 

ciently showed that he, too, was aware in his reviews Of Mr. | two different parts of the same life, supposing the tie of memory 
Stephen's books. And since the illustration which Mr. Stephen | between them was irrevocably dissolved. ‘That, however, is clearly 
gives of this extraordinary difference between us in our fundamental | not Mr. Stephen’s view at all. He has the deepest sense of the 
conceptions of morals, religion, and their intellectual conditions, identity of the “‘ I” as one of the inexplicable facts at the basis of 
will introduce very well what we have to say of Mr. Stephen’s| the expectation of immortality. He reproaches Mr. Mill for not 

. . 2 | : < 

form of creed, we will presently quote it. In the substance of his | putting explicitly enough the fair inference from the sense of fixity 


work Mr, Stephen had laid it down that all actions are ‘ free,’ of 


which hope is the motive, and that all are done under compulsion or | 
It appeared | 


omitted under restraint, of which fear is the motive. 
and appears to us that a definition wider of the commonest and 
also the deepest meaning of the word ‘ free’ could not possibly be 
given, —first, because fear and hope are often only different modes 
of describing the same motive. Mr. Stephen, for instance, says 
that if a woman marries “from the ordinary motives” she does 


it freely, but if she submits ‘‘in order to avoid a greater | 


evil,” she acts under compulsion, and not freely. But how 
are you to distinguish between the woman who marries from 
the hope of comfort or luxury, and from the fear of the 
poverty and discomfort she escapes? It is quite clear that 
the two motives are identical, though looked at from different 
points of view. We had spoken of an act as ‘free’ “if it 
proceeds from the deliberate and rational act of the mind itself,” 
ou which Mr. Stephen comments :—** So that if a man gives up 


his purse to a robber, he does it freely, provided only that the | 


robber gives him time to consider deliberately the alternatives, 
‘Your money or your life?’” We should answer that, as be- 
tween these two alternatives of death or surrender of the purse, 


the choice is free, on the condition stated, and that there is no, 


belonging to the “I am.” ‘All human language,” says Mr. 
Stephen, ‘‘all human observation, implies that the mind, the ‘I,’ isa 
thing in itself, a fixed point in the midst of a world of change, of 
which world of change its own organs forma part. It is thesame 
yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. It was what it is, when its 
organs were of a different shape, and consisted of different matter 
from their present shape and matter. It will be what it is, when 
they have gone through other changes. I do not say that 
this proves, but surely it suggests, it renders probable, the 
belief that this ultimate fact, this starting-point of all know- 
ledge, thought, feeling, and language, this ‘ final inexplicability’ 
(an emphatic, though a clumsy phrase, ) is independent of its organs; 
that it may have existed before they were collected out of the 
elements, and may continue to exist after they are dissolved into 
the elements. The belief thus suggested by the most intimate, 
the most abiding, the most wide-spread of all experiences, not to 
say by universal experience, as recorded by nearly every word of 
every language in the world, is what I mean by a belief in a future 
state, if indeed it should not rather be called a past, present, and 
future state, all in one, a state which rises above and transcends 
time and change. I do not say that this is proved, but I do say that 
it is strongly suggested by the one item of knowledge which 





paradox in saying so. Of course, you are not left free to retain rises above logic, argument, language, sensation, and even dis- 
both money and life. _ The robber puts that out of the question by tinct thought, that one clear instance of direct consciousness in 
his alternative, but within the range left to you, you are free, if | virtue of which we say ‘Iam.’ ‘This belief is that there is in 
you are left time to choose deliberately. To call a man free who | man, or rather that man is that which rises above words and 
|above thoughts, which are but unuttered words; that to each 
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one of us, ‘I’ is the ultimate central fact which rendere thought 
and language possible.” Now that passage goes as far beyond 
Locke’s thin and meagre view of personal identity, as our belief 
in the freedom of the will goes beyond either Locke’s or Mr. 
Stephen’s view of the will. And yet, while we heartily agree, 
and more than agree, with every word in that passage, we should 
have said that the one central fact which makes this sense of the 
‘I’ so unequivocal, is the consciousness of being able to put out 
on occasions, or to refuse to put out, free, undetermined effort, 
and that it is in virtue of this fact that we recognise that 
self goes deep beneath, or rises high above, the world of 
determined change in which it lives. Mr. Stephen, however, 
characteristically as we think, has the most profound feeling of 
the depth and the mystery of the self, but not the least feeling of 
the one central and characteristic fact about it,—its qualified 
liberty. 

Equally strong, vivid, and curiously stunted with Mr. Stephen’s 
sense of the personal self, is also his view of human ethics. He 
holds that all men act, and must act with a view to their own 
happiness ; that rational considerations show how closely different 


people’s happinesses are bound up together; that without any | 


belief in a revealed law of God or in immortality, this com- 
munity of interests would only affect a man’s own actions so far 
as his affections compelled him to rate others’ happiness as part of 


his own, or again, so far as prudential considerations showed | 
what he must concede to them, in order to get them to concede | 


what he needed to him; but that, with a belief in a revealed law 
of God und in immortality, men may find it their interest and there- 


fore their duty to do much that is not for their own happiness, | 


though it is for other people’s, and this during a whole life-time, 


with a view toforming acharacter that, inconformity with God’s law, | 
will much more conduce to their own happiness during the life to | 


come. For all disinterested actions which are not in some remote 
sense interested, either as required by the personal affections for 
others, or as enjoined by God, who has power to reward and punish, 
Mr. Stephen has a great contempt; and even for some which are 


required by what he deems a morbid and unhealthy affection | 
for the human race in general, he expresses a very deep | 


scorn. As far as any religion forbids, under pains and penal- 
ties, actions hurtful to others which we should otherwise like to 
do, Mr, Stephen thinks it not only right for those who hold such 
a religion to abstain, but,—and this it is that puzzles us,—he also 
admires those who abstain, for some strange reason, for their abstin- 
ence, apparently because he thinks the type of character which post- 


_ pones present to future enjoyments, stronger and manlier, than that 


which takes no heed to threats or promises affecting only a far-off 
future. He calls the constitution of mind which habitually has 
regard to these distant considerations ‘ conscience,” speaks of it 
as one of the most personal and deep-rooted of the mental faculties, 
and altogether holds it in high honour, though, failing any pre- 
sumptive belief in immortality and a personal God whose moral 


will is revealed, he hardly admits that such a faculty exists. Here, | 


again, we regard with wonder not so much Mr. Stephen’s negative 
views, which are common to him with the Benthamites, but his 


profound positive reverence for the ‘‘ prudent, steady, hardy, | 


enduring race of people, who are neither fools yor cowards, 


who have no particular love for those who are, who distinctly | 


know what they want, and are determined to use all lawful 
means to get it,”—the type of character this form of creed | 
tends, in his opinion, to perpetuate. What we find it diffi-| 
cult to understand is the hearty warmth with which Mr, 
Stephen says that ‘‘ the class of pleasures and pains which come | 
from virtue and vice respectively, cannot be measured against 
those” of health and disease,—a statement which seems to us| 
a rare paradox as coming from one who not only admits, 
but maintains, that the difference between the two classes 
is one which might totally disappear if we were all to die 
at twenty, instead of to be immortal. 
Stephen, health and disease and moderate wealth would be of in- 
finitely more importance than virtue and vice; but if we are to 
be immortal, they are infinitely less important; and if we were 


to live 1,000 years and no more, then, apparently, some means 
would have to be discovered between virtue as calculated for | 


immortality, and the health and moderate wealth which is the 
most reasonable aim for men living a short Jife. W'e are struck 


with the strongest sense of incongruity at these statements. | 
Sometimes Mr. Stephen speaks as if virtue, even as we know it, | 


Were an experience wholly different in kind and infinitely higher 
than any other human experience. In the next breath he speaks 
of it as a pleasure which would vanish altogether if the belief in 
immortal consequences of pleasure and pain were to disappear. 


In that case, says Mr. | 


Such views are not a morality, they are a sort of torso of morality, 
with some of the finest portions of the figure wanting. 
And so of Mr. Stephen’s conception of God. He speaks of him asa 
being above all moral attributes, to whom it is unmeaning to ascribe 
justice, forinstance. ‘‘ I think of him as conscious, and having will, 
as infinitely powerful, and as one who, whatever he be in his own 
nature, has so arranged the world or worlds in which I live as to 
let me know that virtue is the law which he has prescribed to me 
and to others. If still further asked, ‘ Can you love such a Being?’ 
I should answer, Love is not the word I should choose, but awe. 
The law under which we live is stern and, as far as we can judge, 
inflexible, but it is noble,” [why noble ?] ‘and excites a feeling of 
awful respect for its Author and for the constitution established 
in the world which it governs, and a sincere wish to act up 
to and carry it out as far as possible.” Now we can't under- 
stand that. If the law-giver is incapable of moral attributes, 
aud the only sense of ‘ virtue’ is the law which his will has 
established amongst us, why is there anything ‘noble’ in its 
sternness and inflexibility ? Isa law of the Medes and Persians 
| ‘noble,’ apart from its morality, simply for its sternness, because 
it altereth not? Mr. Stephen’s religion, like his morality and 
his moral psychology, consist of one or two fine, but rugged 
fragments. He believes in the ‘I,’ but not in its only striking 
| characteristic ; he believes in the infinitely deeper joy of virtue than 
of any other mental experience, but thinks there would be no such 
| distinction to a being of definitely limited hopes; he believes in 


| the nobility of God’s law, but not in the righteousness of God. 
| Tn fact, Mr. Stephen’s creed consists of a few huge, almost 

Cyclopean, masses of moral conviction, impressive and striking 
| enough, but broken off just at the most critical points, and as 
| striking from their apparently almost wilful insufficiency and isola- 
| tion, as from their solidity and strength. 


MR. CLIFFE LESLIE ON THE TAXES OF THE POOR, 
\[" CLIFFE LESLIE has written a paper in the current 
a number of the /vrtnightly to prove these three things :— 
‘“*(1.) That the real burden imposed on the working-classes by 
the present system of taxation, imperial and local, is incalculably 
greater than is generally supposed. (2.) That taxes which 
admittedly fall on them seriously affect them in various ways 
besides those ordinarily taken account of. (3.) That they are 
contributors to a number of taxes generally believed not to touch 
tham at all.” He comprehends under the common denomination 
‘* working-classes,” small traders who earn their living more by 
their hands than by the use of capital, domestic servants and all 
such; and clearly has before him a task of no common magnitude. 
We should be very loth to come abruptly to a definite conclusion 
upon any one of the three points stated by Mr. Leslie, or, on some 
of them, even to say that a distinct verdict cou// be given at 
present. ‘There are so many perplexing considerations to be taken 
| into account, not only in regard to the pressure of a particular tax, 
but in attempting to infer from particular instances of its incidence 


' what its general effect is, that only long observation and very 


guarded generalisations can lead us towards the truth, So far as 
it is in our power to judge, there is much in some instances to be 
| said for Mr. Leslie’s propositions. With regard to local taxation, 
at any rate, the poor bear more than their fair share of the 
burden, but that is, we think, the fault of the Poor-law more 
than of the form of the tax in many instances, Te owner of real 
| property very often also manages to shift a part of his burdens on 
' to the tenant, and rates lie very heavy upon the classes who stand 
| just above those whose poverty causes them to escape paying any 
direct taxes at all. But even this truth is not universal or nearly 
| 80 closely approaching universal as to warrant us in stating abso- 
‘lutely that the artisan or lower stratum of the lower middle-class is 
treated with gross injustice. Still less do the data we have, enable 
us to declare precisely what the remedy shall be. 

But Mr. Leslie is not troubled with any hesitancy upon any 
branch of his subject. He takes it in hand, and shows in the easiest 
| manner in the world, that the poor man is loaded with taxes till his 
back is breaking, aud he is clearly of opinion that there ought to be 
at once great relief granted. We have of late been disposed to com- 
| miserate the French peasant, on whom taxes appear to lie with a 
| weight that must soon kill him, were they not so adjusted by cun- 
ning financiers, as to press equally all over him, like the atmosphere ; 
but Mr. Cliffe Leslie, did he succeed in convincing us that he had 
| made good his case, would relieve our minds on that score. The 

French peasant is an unburdened savage free to roam compared 
to the heavily laden British labourer and petty trader. But he does 
not succeed in convincing us; in fact, we may say he does just the 
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opposite, and that to our minds there has seldom been a contribu- 
tion to the political economy of taxation more full of extravagant 
reasoning than this paper in the Fortnightly. Mr. Leslie’s doctrine 
is too nearly this, that in matters of this sort, isolated instances con- 
stitute the rule; that we are at liberty to reverse ordinary processes 
of reasoning, and to deduce the most astounding general conclu- 
sions from a few adventitious cases, without even stopping to 
inquire whether they have any true relation to those conclusions 
at all. Dealing with the burdens of imperial taxation, for in- 
stance, he proves how hard licences fall upon the poorer man by 
the following illustration :—‘‘ A cab-driver saves a little money, 
and sets up a cab for himself ; soon afterwards his cab is smashed 
in a street collision, and his horse is so seriously injured that it 
has to be shot. <A large cab proprietor would feel the loss of one 
horse almost as little as the cost of his licence, but to the poor 
man I speak of his licence itself was a considerable outlay, and he 
will never recover it. ‘There are thousands of poor men who every 
year embark their little savings, or borrowed money, in losing 
ventures of this sort on which they pay taxes; and not unfre- 
quently one cause of their failure is the advantage which wealthier 
rivals find«in these very taxes.” And he argues, therefore, that 
these taxes, which theoretically are supposed to fall on consumers 
only, really weigh heavily on a class of small producers who are 
struggling up. That may be true, we do not say it is not, but 
what on earth has it got todo with a man smashing his cab in the 
street? ‘The suggestion of the smashing of the cab has really 
nothing to do with the effect of the licence, and yet greatly in- 
fluences the imagination. The tax did not break the cab or 
kill the horse, and leaving that accident out of reckoning, is there 
anything to hinder the opposite picture being drawn of the man 
who began with one cab rising by thrift to have a dozen? Unless 
you can prove that the licence prevents a man, asa rule, from getting 
on, you prove nothing. As we have seen, he seeks to prove that many 
taxes fall on the working-classes not usually suspected of doing so. 
Amongst those he mentions several which undoubtedly scem so to 
fall, such as the railway passenger-tax—although, by the way, it is 
a fair question for debate whether competition has not made it to 
fall on the ordinary shareholder—some of the stamp duties, such 
as receipt-stamps, perhaps, and, if we include small traders, an 
occasional bill of exchange and the house and income taxes. But 
the ones he fastens on as at once the least ‘‘ suspect ” and the most 
liable to obloquy if detected are the probate and legacy duties, and 
this is how they are broughtin guilty. Quoting a local authority at 
Bradford, he finds that the working-classes there, as elsewhere, are 
become extensive owners of house property. As everybody knows, 
by means of building societies, and actuated at once by the desire 
to have a house of his own and to avoid exorbitant rents, the 
working-man invests his savings in a house, mortgaging it to the 
society for the portion of the price left unpaid, and clearing off the 
mortgage slowly under the guise of rent. According to Mr. 
Leslie, **a London workman's house is sometimes worth from £400 
to £500, aud if leasehold property, pays the higher succession 
duty on personalty.” And he proceeds, ‘ It does not so often happen 


that working-men leave their families other property of sufficient | 


value to become liable to probate and legacy duty, yet it does some- 
times happen.” ‘Servants, too, sometimes receive legacies from 
their masters, and working people of all classes sometimes succeed 
to personalty or receive legacies from relations who have made 
money as emigrants or otherwise,” and so on—please take note 
of the ‘sometimes "—and from all these things he infers that 
the pressure of imperial taxation in the shape of these duties is 
enormous on the working-classes. Because these things happen in 
some cases, therefore all are oppressed. What would Mr. Leslie 
have ? 
or the heirs of such, in order that they might avoid legacy duty, or 
is that duty to be taken off the many who can well pay it in order 
that the few who cannot so well pay it should go scot-free? We 
have left behind, by the bye, the first count of all in bis case, his 


quarrel with financiers who have equalised the duty on tea and | 
reduced those on wines while pressing up those on spirits, for | 
we cannot at all understand how any person possessing even a | 


rudimentary knowledge of finance, let alone acquaintance with 


the course of trade, should for a moment suppose that a) 


vexatious graduated or ad valorem duty on tea is leviable, or 
that being levied it would be anything else than a gross class in- 
justice to the poor, compelling them as it would to buy inferior 
kinds where they now can buy finer. It is the first time we have 
heard this plea advanced to prove that working-men are over- 
taxed. If tea and wines cannot be freed from duty altogether, it 
is surely the greatest boon possible that such duties as are imposed 
should not put the good kinds out of the reach of the poor. 


An affidavit that such and such people were working-men | 


If every man used only what was necessary for himself, the poor 
would no doubt pay more heavily according to their means under an 
equal duty, and to be absolutely just, exemptions would then have 


to be adjudged for every individual ; but this is never so. Pract. 
cally, by using more excisable articles, the rich pay more. It ig 
possible, indeed, that there may be truth in the propositions Mr, 
Leslie announces, but the instances he backs them with are any- 
thing but a demonstration of it. We think it is most likely trug 
that the burden of taxation falls more heavily on the poor man than 
the rich. So long as it is a necessity of finance to tax necessaries 
| of life, it must be so, in sume degree,—if only because the poor 
| man eats as much bread, to put it roughly, as the rich; but all 
| conjectures attempting to prove the proportion in this fashion 

are very illusive. It appears to us, too, if we must say so, that 
there is visible in overstrained efforts at this kind of reasoning in 
order to make out a case for the commiseration of the working. 
} man, a foolish pandering to a sort of pseudo- philanthropic cry 
| which has been lately popular. In spite of all that outcry, facts 
prove that these same working-men are growing wealthier, and it 
is unworthy of Mr. Leslie to let himself be led away by sophistries 
such as he puts forward into a meaningless tirade against the oppres- 
sion they are supposed to suffer. What is that oppression, according 
to those very facts he advances in the instances we have quoted, 
and in others of the same kind cited by him relative to local taxa- 
tion, if not the evidence that these men are working their way 
upward, and assuming positions and liabilities which they could not 
reach before? They are only coming up to help to bear what 
thousands in this land have borne for many long years dumbly, 
neither asking nor getting a word of that profuse pity, which is 
more demoralising in its effects than anything we can imagine. 
And is that progress oppression ? Because these people so advance, 
are the taxes to be taken off? 

Mr. Leslie’s misapprehension of the teachings of Adam Smith 
leads him into a serious mistake of another kind, but which illus- 
trates more forcibly perhaps than anything else in his essay the 
source of the extraordinary errors into which a man may fall in 
economic generalisation when he deals with the lessons of isolated 
facts, and passes over general probabilities unheeded. Dealing 
with the mode of assessing rates in local taxation on the rental, 
which makes no account of whether the occupier of the house be a 
working-man or not, but only of the fact that he pays so much 
rent, aud which therefore lets off a man who may be making a 
| large income, but who chooses to live in a small house for the 
/same sum as a mechanic earning only £80 or £90 a year, Mr. 
| Leslie takes occasion to sneer at those who are always talking of 

averages and of the average rate of profit, the doctrine having given 
| birth, in his opinion, to pernicious taxation. It is impossible, he 
maintains, to say what the rates of profit of any given person in any 
industry is. He quotes Adam Smith to show that he is not alone in 
his opinion. We doubt if anybody would have suspected him of 
| being so. It is perfectly true that we cannot say with certainty 
that this man is making so much, and that so much; and that is 
| just the very reason why, in imposing taxes, in reasoning upon 
general prosperity or the reverse, we must leave this isolated 
| ground and take the larger one, which, unless we have misread him 
much, Adam Smith took when he spoke of the law of supply and 
/demand. Mr. Leslie does not see apparently that when modern 
| economists speak of capital gravitating towards investments that 
| yield large returns, and forsaking others that are less profitable, 
| they are using the same language essentially that Adam Smith 
used, when speaking of that law, only that the vast development 
| of co-operative undertakings which our day has witnessed has 
| changed the phrase. So far as Stock-Exchange investments are 
‘concerned, it is obviously true, as they state it, for there the 
profits are visible enough, and the action of the capital invested 
is visible also, precisely as profit or loss dictates. But it is strictly 
true in the case of private trade as well, only there it is what men 
call the law of supply and demand. No law is more invariable 
in its action than this, and no guide can be surer to the fact that 
in any one business—on the average—profits are high or low. 
| We know that if cotton fabrics are produced in excess of the 
demand, prices must fall, and that though one man here and there 
|may have made money, profits on the whole will fall too, and 











‘that therefore the capital invested in that trade, if it does not 
| recover, will go elsewhere till the balance is restored. So when 
| the reverse is the case. And if Mr. Leslie would but apply this 
| great principle to his treatment of the stiff problems of Imperial 
| taxation, and the almost insoluble one of the incidence of local 
‘rates, he would be likely to arrive at juster conclusions than he 
| has now reached, and might also probably do the much-com- 
| miserated working-man more good than he now does. If no 
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-working-men rose to occupy good houses, if they never managed 
to leave a leasehold property or to acquire a freehold, it might be 
possible to say that the heavy taxes levied by the Government upon 
real and personal estate Jay at the bottom of such immobility and 
poverty ; but when we find that according to one witness cited 
by Mr. Leslie 13,000 houses in Birmingham alone are owned by 
-working-men, all that we think it proves is that the burden of taxes 
promises to be rapidly lightened in this country by the steady and 
rapid increase of those able to take their share in bearing them. 
And when we see pleas of this sort advanced in support of the 
theory that the working-classes of this country are an oppressed, 
down-trodden race, we think it is time to say a word in their behalf, 
and to co something towards rebutting what every spirited man 
amongst them must consider, when put at least as Mr. Leslie puts 
it, little other than a libel,—for it means in his mouth neither 
more nor less than that because a man works with his hands, he 
should have neither rights nor rates, but live an untaxed citizen 
-of a free state. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AFRICA AND AFRICA. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
$Sir,—Sir Bartle Frere, in delivering his inaugural address recently 
at the Society of Arts, deplored ‘‘the inferior position which 
Africa now holds in the commercial and political world,” and re- 
ferred to ‘‘ the ancient glories of the inhabitants of the northern 
‘coast, the principal nations of which had successfully contended in 
former years with the ruling powers of Europe.” The natural 
inference from this would appear to be that that portion of the 
continent of Africa which is peopled by the Negro species—more 
than three-fourths of it—bas degenerated from a former compara- 
tively high civilisation which once existed along the northern shore. 








Now it happens that at the present day the territory lying | 
between Marocco and Zanguebar is connected with that ex-_| 


tensive mass of Jand comprising western, central, and southern 
Africa ; but within the historical period the southern part of what 


we now know as Northern Africa was washed by the ocean, which | 


eventually receded, leaving its mark in that waste, the Sahara, 
thus effecting the union of northern Africa—which was at one 


time of such limited dimensions as to have been rightly esteemed | 


by the ancients but an excrescence from Asia—with the vast 
‘territory on its south and south-west, a country as distinct from 
Northern Africa in human species, fauna, and flora as Europe 
is from South America. Northern Africa has absolutely nothing 


African, in the modern sense, about it except the name. In, 


human species, fauna, flora, monuments, institutions, civilisation, 
and religion it is, and ever has been, intimately connected with 
Europe and Western Asia; and in none of these points is there 
the slightest evidence for believing that the negro race was even 
temotely connected with those who held sway in Egypt and along 


the northern coast. Climate may do much in colouring the skin, | 


but to take one point only, not all the vicissitudes of climate 
could change the shape of a white man’s skull to that of a 
negro’s, nor even an ancient Egyptian’s, Hindoo’s, Chinaman’s, 
Sandwich Islander’s, South - American Indian’s, or North- 
American Indian’s. : 

The false system of geography, or, I should say, the no-system- 
at-all, which prevails at the present day, and compels us to look 
upon men and things continentally, has been one of the greatest 
drawbacks to the spread of accurate and scientific knowledge. 


Who that knows anything about the subject will question even | 
this one point, that the fauna and flora of Northern Africa are | 
part and parcel of the European and West Asian? And yet who | 


ever thinks of applying the remarkable law which exists therein, 
that neither man, animals, nor plants can be arranged by continents, 
but fall in distinct areas lying in parallel directions, viz., north- 
west ; marking out eight distinct centres of creation, with human 
species, fauna, and flora perfectly independent, but producing 
nixed races by overlapping. 

A great deal has been said about the origin of Jakes. Now let 
anyone interested in the subject lay down the land surface of the 
globe in the above manner, when two contiguous tracts rising 
from the ocean would on their borders enclose portions of water, 
greater or less, according to the nature of the surface, and there 
would result a series of lakes, stretching in a north-west direction, 
such as we find in North America, Central Africa, Europe, and 


Asia. I affirm with confidence that there is no lake—group or chain | 


—which does not lie along one of these unions of contiguous tracts. 


Such, on a small scale, are the Swiss and British lakes, taken . 


‘as a whole, and such might have been the case with the Red Sea 
|and Adriatic, had Africa joined Arabia at Aden, and Italy ‘Turkey 
at the entrance to the Adriatic. Whether a lake would ulti- 
| mately remain salt or become fresh, would depend simply upon 


| the amount of fresh water poured into it by neighbouring rivers, 
| and the presence or absence of an exit.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. G. JENKINS. 
| A DELICATE EMBARRASSMENT. 
| (To Tus Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR."') 
Sir,—The sympathy you always show with those we are pleased 
to call the ‘* lower animals ” induces me to apply to you in a diffi- 
culty that has lately come upon me. By the bye, what an awful 
suggestion that is of one of your correspondents in last week's 
Spectator, that ** woman ” is included in this definition of the * lower 
animals,”—so specially awful, because used when discussing the 
right, claimed by the scientific, but denounced by the merciful, 
| of torturing to almost any extent the lower aniwals, if, haply, the 
| higher order may benefit thereby. For obvious reasons, the idea 
is quite too startling to dwell upon, so let me at once put my 
dilliculty before you. 

Some six weeks ago, a large and hideously ugly dog insisted 
| upon taking up his abode here, but being aware apparently of the 
fact that there was nothing about him to recommend him to our 
| sympathy or affection but his wretcheduess—a recommendation 
| which, as he may have been taught by a sad experience, 
| does not always go far—he so carefully kept in the back- 
ground, that he had been here quite a fortnight before 

I was even aware of his, I am obliged to confess, un- 

_welcome existence. Upon making inquiries, I found that the 
| gardener had tried both to give him away and to send him away, 
| but that poor ** Waif” had distinctly refused his assent to either 
arrangement. ‘ Possession” in some cases is everythiug—so 
clearly ‘‘ Waif” is master of the situation—and as long as he 
| modestly asks for nothing but his bed in the stable and a few bones 
for his dinner, how can he possibly be turned out? But—here 
‘comes my difficulty—am I expected, because I can't refuse him the 
shelter he has claimed, to take out a licence for him ?—just as if it 
were a pleasure and a privilege to have him ; and failing to do so, 
/may I be pounced upon one of these days for a heavy fine for 
‘keeping a dog without a licence” ?—a dog so very ugly and 
plebeian-looking (I use the adjectives with compunction, but 
everybody knows how very ‘‘low” and disreputable-looking 
some dogs are!) that [ cannot ask him into the house or be 
seen walking out with him. We have only met once or 
twice in our “ constitutiouals” in the garden, so properly 
does he confine himself to the most unfrequented parts; and 
on these occasions I am afraid of even speaking to him, lest he 
should construe any approach to friendliness into an approval of 
his conduct in his determined adoption of us, and so instead of 
patting him and talking to him, as I should like to do, notwith- 
standing his ugliness—asking him how he comes to be such an 
outcast ? who was his master? &c.,—I am obliged to shake my 
head and remonstrate with him, and away he rushes back to his 
stable as hard as he can go, showing that he has at least some 
| sense of the altogether unjustifiable position he has taken up. It 
would be a hundred times more merciful to ‘‘ euthanasia” him 
than to turn him adrift—always supposing he would go adrift— 
but even that is impossible, so long as, after a dull aud lonely 
fashion, he seems to be getting some enjoyment out of life. 
Report says that yesterday he was seen “ playing with his tail.” 
Poor fellow! I should hardly have thought that in his snubbed 
condition he would haye had heart for such frivolity, but I was 
very glad to hear of it. 

Before troubling you, Mr. Editor, with my difficulties, 1 have 
asked in various directions this question about a ‘licence ;” but 
while some say, ‘‘Of course, you must get one, for who do you 
‘think will ask you how you got the dog? enough for them that you 
have one ;” others say, ‘* Of course you need not, as you will only 
have to explain that the dog is not yours, aud that therefore you 
took out no licence for him,”’—answers that, you will admit, do 
not throw much light upon the question, but I incline to the latter 
opinion, and believe that poor ‘ Waif” may go on eating, and 
sleeping, and “ playing with his tail” in the stable, unmolested by 
boys, and by the still more serious enemies of whom the friend- 
less of the ‘‘lower animals” seem to be in danger, without my 
having to pay for a licence that he may have the right to do so.— 
I am, Sir, &c., S. 

[We fear our correspondent has no choice in the matter. ‘The 
| Dog Licence Act (1867) sternly says :—* Every person in whose 
custody, charge, or possession, 07 in whose house or premises, and 
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dog shall be found or seen, shall be deemed to be the pei 
keep such dog, unless the contrary be proved,” and such person is— 
liable to a fine of five pounds for keeping it without a licence. Our 
correspondent, therefore, must either shoot the dog, or take out 
the five-shilling licence, or remain liable to the five-pounds 
penalty. We strongly recommend the second course. After all, 
appearances are not everything, and such infinite delicacy of feel- 
ing, intelligence, and gaicté de ceur as the dog has now shown 
should win any heart. ‘‘ The coat is but the guinea’s stamp, the 
dog’s the gowd for a’ that.” —Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE SURPLUS AND THE FAMINE, 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | 

Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘An Income-taxpayer,” is in error. | 

Our fathers did not pay to free the slaves, they borrowed, and | 

left us to pay. Let us show a better example to our sons, be | 

grandly generous, but pay it out of income, and devote the surplus | 

to its assigned work,—the reduction of the Debt our fathers handed 
to us to discharge.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES BEAL. 


THE BENGAL FAMINE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”') 
Sir,—The Times’ Calcutta telegram of the 18th inst. confirms 


what all well-informed persons have dreaded :— ‘ Prices are 
steadily rising. But little rice now reaches Calcutta or is ex- 
ported.” 


The Viceroy professes to provide food for the destitute only, 
and this has led many people to suppose that the 400,000 tons 
already contracted for is all that will be required. This, as you 
know, is a frightful delusion ; for the crop of rice all over Bengal, 
according to Government estimate, has barely averaged one-half, 
and the only district that has yielded any surplus over its own 
requirements is Bacergunge, from whence come nine-tenths of 
the supplies that reach Calcutta. 

If, then, immediately after the gathering of the crop, ‘ prices 
are steadily rising” and ‘but little rice now reaches Calcutta,” 
what will be the state of matters two months hence, when some 
fifty millions will stand face to face with the deficit, which it has 
been hoped, and hoped in vain, that private enterprise would pro- 
vide for ? 

The praiseworthy efforts made to rescue from starvation the 
indigent and destitute in North Behar have obscured the far more 
serious problem,—how the remaining myriads are to be fed up till 
the gathering of next Amun crop? Granting the means to buy, 
where is the rice to come from if the only known surplus is already 
beginning to fail? That is the grave question the 7imes’ telegram 
points to, like an index-finger, and the apprehended suffering in 
the North-West and Oude deepens the gloom. 

The serious and earnest tone in which the Spectator has discussed 
this subject emboldens me to send you these lines for insertion 
in your journal, should you deem them worthy of that honour.— 
I an, Sir, &c., ANGLO-INDIAN. 





“SIC VOS NON VOBIS.” 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Richard Crashaw, as Canon of Loretto, would have to 
recite the hymn of the Roman Breviary for the feast of the 
Epiphany, in which occurs the stanza,— 
“Novum genus potentia : 

Aque rubeseunt hydria, 

Vinumque jussa fundere 

Mutavit unda originem.” 
Allowing, then, to Crashaw all the credit properly due to his 
famous line,— 

“Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit,” 
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son who shall, ‘This is altogether a mistake as to fact. ‘The two so-called Con- 


servatives who represent Belfast are both pledged to the Permissive 
Bill, and one of them, Mr. Corry, is well known to bea sincere 
advocate of compulsory temperance. Belfast is a borough after 
Mr. Disraeli’s own heart,—devoted to the Conservative party, and 
ignorant of Conservative principles. Mr, Corry is a Liberal who 
has hoisted Conservative colours for the occasion ; and when I say 
a Liberal, I mean a man who spoke and voted in favour of the 
Disestablishment of the Church of Ireland, in the Synod of the 


| Presbyterian Church. Mr. Johnston is an Orangeman who showed 
‘his Conservatism by breaking up the Conservative party at the 
| election of 1868, and opening a share in the representation of the 
| borough to the Gladstonian Mr. McClure.—I am, Sir, &c., 


JoserH JOHN Murpny, 
SOUTH ESSEX. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR,”) 
Sir,—Your pen has slipped again, in the matter of Mr. Perry 
| Watlington. He is not, and never was, Member for West Essex ; 
| he sat for South Essex some twenty years ago, but only for a short 
| time, and has never sought to enter Parliament since.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. E. Bartuerr, 











BOOKS. 


eal 
MR. BUCHANAN’S “ MASTER-SPIRITS.’* 
| Mr. Roperr Bucnanan is a prolific writer in prose as well as. 
| verse. His range is wide, his knowledge extensive, his power of 
| expression such as we might look for in a poet, and if, as in the 
| present volume, he irritates us at times by the way in which he 
| utters his judgments, he may at least claim the credit of being 
plain-spoken and decisive. Master-Spirits is a taking title, but it 
is not specially adapted to a book of miscellaneous essays col- 
lected from different periodicals. Papers on Mr. Browning, Mr. 
| ‘Tennyson, Charles Dickens, Heine, and Hugo may perhaps not 
unfitly bear such a title, but these form comparatively a small 
portion of the volume, which contains articles on Mr. John Morley, 
|on George Heath the Moorland Poet, on Criticism as one of the 
Fine Arts, on Willlam Miller’s Scottish lyrics, a chapter on the 
| Birds of the Hebrides, and four chapters cntitled “* Scandinavian 
Studies.” There is a variety of matter here, and in noticing a 
book composed of such miscellaneous materials, it is impossible to 
do more than to touch on a few points that seem to call for 
comment, or that strike us as agreeably suggestive. 

Mr. Buchanan, in his opening paper, has a good deal to say 
about critics and criticism, and as he condemns in rather strong 
| Janguage the anonymous system, and writes with a supercilious 
/contempt for anonymous reviewers, he wil] not be surprised to 
| find his judgment contested. We may confess at once, while 
| approving in the main of anonymous criticism, that the advan- 
| tages are not wholly upon one side. ‘The responsibility of an 
| editor is greatly increased when the articles in his paper are un- 
signed, and the writers lose, for the most part, the temporary 
| reputation they might achieve if the authorship were known. It 
may, perhaps, be said, too, that a man will be less guarded in his 
statements, less thoughtful in his judgments, when his name is 
| concealed from the public, and no doubt instances might be cited 
|in which unscrupulous men have done unscrupulous acts under 
| the veil of anonymity. So much may be conceded; but when 
| Mr. Buchanan calls anonymous judgments the ‘‘ worst class of 
| priestcraft,” he seems to us to be expressing a violent prejudice at 
hap-hazard. ‘ Priestcraft,” as we understand the word, means 
| exercising an illegitimate influence over men’s minds,—means 
| asserting a power for mistaken purposes which the claimant does 





—it is to be remembered that the merit of originating the idea | not in reality possess. ‘The anonymous critic makes no preten- 
which constitutes the charm of this pentameter belongs to the ions of this kind ; he utters his opinions on matters of art or 
hymn-writer. ‘This was Sedulius, (Shiel?) an Irishman, if we literature, stating his reasons for the judgment he has formed. 


may believe the only accounts extant of his life. 
Without disputing the accuracy of the construction quoted by | 
your correspondent, S. G. Cochrane, I may mention that I have 
seen the line of Crashaw transposed thus,— | 
“ Vidit et erubuit nympha pudica Deum,” 

which at least accords better with the quotation of Dr. Talmage. | 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


THE BEER INTEREST IN BELFAST. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] | 

Srr,—In your article of the 14th on “‘ The Irish Vote,” you say :— | 

‘*'The Conservative working-man bas in Belfast, as in other big 
borough constituencies, drawn his politics at the tap.” 





There is no priestcraft here, and a signature at the end of his 
article would not add to or diminish the value of the arguments 
employed :— 

“ What a boon,” exclaims Mr. Buchanan, “ it would be to the public if 
the gentlemen who ‘do’ criticism, instead of assuming the priestly robe 
and sitting veiled on a tripod, were simply and fearlessly to tell us how 
certain works have affected them, what they like and dislike in them, 
how they seem to stand in relation to other literature! What time 
this would save! What lying it would avoid! To speak with authority 
is ‘ parlous’ indeed. Who gains anything when Anonymous writes that 


| Browning’s last poem is sheer balderdash, or that Simeon Solomon’s 


last picture is divinely original ? Who says so? That is what we 
want to get at. If it be Smith, let Smith come forward and sign his 
name,” 





* Master-Spirits. By Robert Buchanan. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 1873 
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And what if Smith did? Even from the author’s own point of 
view, it is doubtful whether any advantage would be gained. 
Smith, although unknown to the writer of the book he criticises, 
or to the artist on whose picture he comments, may be more com- 
petent to pronounce a just judgment than a man of undoubted 
genius and distinguished literary reputation. Some of the most 
fallacious literary judgments ever uttered have come from writers 
distinguished for creative power, and it is seldom indeed that, as 
was the case with Coleridge, profound thought and vividness of 
imagination are united with critical sagacity. No doubt incom- 
petent critics abound, and so do incompetent writers in every 
department of literature ; but the public has a security in the case 
of reviewers, which does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Buchanan, 
and which seems to us of more value than the publication of signa- 
tures, viz., the character of the journals in which the criticisms 
appear. The responsibility of an editor who presides over a news- 

aper or review of high standing is so great, that he is not likely 
to fill his staff with incompetent writers, any more than the 
head master of a great school will sanction the appointment of 
incapable assistants. Mr. Buchanan is, therefore, mistaken in 
alleging that anonymous.critics are irresponsible and ‘‘ thoroughly 
disorganised,” and it is a satisfaction to be told, after all this ani- 
madversion, that it is ‘* wonderful how fairly the oracles speak, in 
spite of their irresponsibility.” 

The writer’s own criticism is, we think, sometimes unsound, and 
sometimes lacking in good taste. For instance, he asserts that 
the criticisms written by Mr. Lewes “utterly fail to attract us ; 
they are so thoroughly, so transparently editorial.” A more untrue 
judgment could be scarcely passed even by an anonymous critic, 
and we remember some years ago, when Mr. Buchanan was 
almost unknown to the public, reading an article on the young 
poet's work from Mr. Lewes's pen, so generous, so full of sympathy, 
so just in criticism, so hearty in the praise awarded, and, moreover, 
so interesting as a piece of literary workmanship, that we can 
hardly think it failed at the time to attract the author of Legends 
of Inverburn. Indeed, we think that Mr. Lewes is not only fre- 
quently wise and subtle as a literary critic, but that his criticisms 
are commonly marked by a human interest and by a generous feel- 
ing which removes them from the rank of what the writer is pleased 
to sneer at as ‘‘ editorial” work. 
while allowing, with great generosity, that we have “ half-a-dozen 
tolerable critics in England,” avows that M. Taine is the finest 
living specimen as an artist, and that ‘‘ the only criticism worth a 
trap belongs to the Fine-Artist.” M. Taine is no doubt acharming 
writer, with wonderful intuitions. His blunders in the domain of 


Mr. Buchanan, by the way, | 


which more than justifies us in the statement made above 
that his criticism is sometimes wanting in good taste. He 
has an undoubted right to think and to say that the work of 
Mr. Carlyle’s life has been misdirected and is of an injurious 
_tendency,—and we ourselves might even go a long way with 
| him ;—he might say this in direct and forcible language, without 
any want of the modesty which seems fairly to be demanded of a 
| young writer when criticising a literary veteran. Mr. Buchanan 
|does nothing of the kind. In his remarks on Mr. Carlyle he 
|shows no reticence, but fearlessly makes charges which affect 
| the historian’s character, as well as his literary position. Thus 
| he asserts that Mr. Carlyle has ‘‘a heart so obtuse as never 
in the long course of sixty years to have felt one single pang 
| for the distresses of man as a family and social being,” that 
he has no heart for humanity,” that be has “ never been on 
| the side of truth” (the italics are Mr. Buchanan's), that “ his 
| very name has become the synonym for moral heartlessness and 
| political obtusity,” that he is ‘* heedless of the poor, unconscious 
of the suffering, diabolic to the erring,” and a great deal more 
which we do not care to repeat. ‘Thisis not all. Mr. Buchanan’s 
judgment of Mr. Carlyle as a man of letters is as mean as the 
estimate he forms of him as a moralist. His criticisms, he says, 
“are as vicious and false as they are headstrong. Had he been 
writing for a cultured people who knew anything at all of the 
subjects under discussion, they would never have been listened to 
for a moment.” The effect of so violent a tirade even upon a 
reader who more or less disapproves Mr. Carlyle’s teaching, 
is likely, we think, to be the exact opposite to that desired by the 
author. 

How pleasant it is to turn from an unsatisfactory criticism like 
this, and to open a chapter descriptive of the ‘‘ Birds of the 
ITebrides.” OF golden eagles, ernes, ospreys, and kestrels, Mr. 
Buchanan writes with the enthusiasm and knowledge of a poet 
who is familiar with mountain solitudes, and this kind of reading 
is always delightful, since more almost than any other it takes us 
beyond the narrow range of our daily cares and work. We are 
glad that the author raises his voice against the ignorance and 
greed which unite in the destruction of the water-ouzel, which has 
been decimated in many Ilighland parishes,—ignorance, because 
the ousel never touches the spawn of fish at all; and greed, “ un- 
| willing to grant to a bird so gentle and so beautiful even a share 
| of the prodigal gifts of nature.” Mr. Buchanan writes of this bird 
with something like affection :— 


“Who has not encountered the little fellow, with his light eye and 
white breast, dipping backwards and forwards as he sits on a stone amid 
| the tiny pools and freshets, and rising swiftly to follow, with swift but 
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fine art, and especially with regard to poetry, are prodigious; but he | aot flight, the windings and twistings of the stream? And who that has 
utters them delightfully, and with such a certainty of their truth, | ever so met him, has failed to see in his company his faithful and in- 
since they are in exact accordance with his preconceived theory, mn ying —, He oo the waterfall a om oe sep = 

: . , well as the dark pools amid the green, mossy heath; and he is to be 
that the careless reader will accept them readily. When we read | found building ok head to foot a every pe fico that can boast a 
the “ History of English Literature,” no doubt, as Mr. Buchanan | jyrn, however tiny and unpretending. The young are born with the 
puts it, *‘ our real interest for the time being is in M. Taine,” but | cry of water in their ears; often the nest where they lie and chirp is 


we submit that the excitement of such an interest is not legitimate, 
and that the really great artist is he who is able adequately to 
achieve the work he has undertaken. Has M. Taine given ug a 
satisfactory History? ‘This is the one point open for discussion. 
If he has not, or to the measure in which he has not, he has failed 
as a critic, and his great skill as an artist, his charming egotism, 
his delightful gossip, are matters of secondary importance. We 
are not called upon to answer this question ourselves ; Mr. Buchanan 
has done it for us, and has decided that M. Taine’s work on 
English literature is ‘‘ radically unsound and superficial.” ‘This 
assertion is made in a finely written paper upon ‘Tennyson, 


Heine, and De Musset,” a paper in which, directly or indirectly, | 


M. Taine is attacked more than once. ‘Taine’s criticism on “ In 
Memoriam,” observes the essayist, is ‘ extremely flippant,” and 


in a note alluding to Mr. John Morley’s aptitude for composing | 


“literary labels,” the writer adds, ‘‘ Mr. Morley follows the 
modern French school of criticism, which sacrifices everything 
to the instinct of symmetrical classification, and when a subject 
does not fall under the pre-arranged heads is utterly at a loss 
what to do with it.” 

In a paper on Mr. Morley, headed *‘ A Young English Posi- 
tivist,” Mr. Buchanan, himself a young Scottish poct, writes 
with the bitterest invective of Mr. Carlyle, a countryman of 
his own who, whatever his defects may be,—and in our opinion 
they are very great,—is beyond question one of the most original, 
one of the most brilliant, one of the most humorous, and 
one of the most earnest writers of the day. We question, in- 
deed, whether in some of these qualities Mr. Carlyle does not 
Surpass any living writer of our time, yet Mr. Buchanan writes 
of this venerable man with a mixture of contempt and hatred 


within a few feet of a torrent, the voice of which is a roaring thunder; 
| and close at hand, amid the spray, the little father-ouzels sit on a mossy 
stone, and sing aloud. 
| ‘ What pleasures have great princes? &c.,’ 
they seem to be crying, in the very words of the old song. To search 
| for water-shells, and eat the tootlsome larvae of the water-beetle, and 
| to have the whole of a mountain brook for kingdom,—what royal lot can 
compare with this? To the eye of the little feathered king and queen, 
the bubbling waters are a world miraculously tinted and sweet with 
summer sound. The life of the twain is full of calm joy. So at least 
| thinks the angler, as he crouches under the bank from the shower, and 
| sees the cool drops splashing like countless pearls round the ouzel’s 
| mossy throne in the midst of the pool.” 

We are tempted to give more than one carefully drawn sketch 
from this charming chapter. Mr. Buchanan is at home amongst 
the birds, and writes of them lovingly, as a friend might write of 
friends. Interesting, too, in their way are the chapters entitled 
‘* Scandinavian Studies,” and there is an article called ‘* The 
Laureate of the Nursery,” in which the Scottish poet William 
Miller is classed with Burns and ‘Tannahill as a master of the 
Scottish lyrical dialect, which cannot fail to interest every reader. 
Mr. Buchanan's appreciation of Miller is very high indeed :— 

“ At least ten of his pieces,” he writes, “are, to use a phrase of Saint- 
Bouve’s, petits chefs d’wuvre,—ten cabinet pictures worthy of a place in 
any collection. Few poets, however prosperous, are so certain of their 
immortality. We can seareely conceive a period when William Miller 
will be forgotten ; certainly not until the Doric Scotch is obliterated, 
and the lowly nursery abolished for ever. His lyric note is unmistake- 
able; true, deep, and sweet-speaking generally, he is a born singer, 
worthy to rank with the three or four master-spirits who use the same 
speech.” 

We wish that Mr. Buchanan would edit a collection of this 
poet’s lyrics; a dainty edition it should be, pleasant to look at, and 


, small enough to carry about in the pocket. 
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A WHALING CRUISE TO BAFFIN’S BAY.* 
A Quatnt fiction is connected with the trip to the Arctic Seas 
which Captain Markham, R N., made on board the ‘ Arctic,’ of 


Dundee, whose commander enjoys a reputation for ‘ dash 
Whalers have no licence to carry passen- | 


aud enterprise.” 
gers, so that anyone wishing to voyage in a whaler is compelled to 
sign articles as one of the crew. Accordingly, Captain Markham 
attended at the shipping office, agreed to conduct himself well, 
and to be obedient to his master, and heard his daily allowance of 
bitter, cheese, oatmeal, bread, beef, pork, tea, sugar, lemon-juice, 
and water, read out to himself and the whole crew. ITlis wages 


were to be one shilling per month, and he was to receive one penny | 
for every ton of oil brought home in the ship, and one farthing for | 


every ton of whalebone. He sailed in motley company, for the 
st:amsbip ‘ Arctic’ carried fifty-five souls, of whom a fourth were 
Shetland Islanders, one was English, one a Norwegian, and the 
remainder Highlanders. One of the Shetland men was deaf and 
dumb, but a good sailor. He was strange to see at times of high 
excitement and vehement exertion, which Captain Markham 
descrives vividly. 
on getting as far as possible into the Arctic regions, for the 
purpose of ‘ gaining experience in Arctic navigation, of witness- 
ing the methods of handling steam-vessels in the ice, and of col- 
lecting information respecting the state of the ice in the upper 
part of Baffin’s Bay, which might prove useful, should an exploring 
expedition be hereafter despatched from this country to the 
unknown regions of the North.” If the gentlemen who are so 
perseveringly bent on an Arctic expedition can win over Mr. 
Disraeli's Chancellor of the Exchequer to the expenditure of some 
of Mr. Gladstone's savings on the project, and the Spitzbergen 
route, which Captain Markham treats with rather too much 
petulance and contempt, be discarded, this book will prove most 
valuable. It bears witness to the writer’s diligent observation, 
and sums up its results in a very happy and lucid manner, while 
conveying a wonderful notion of the power and efficiency of steam 
among ice. Dr. Hayes’ gallant story of the ‘ Panther’ first 
made us realise what was being done in the uttermost parts of the 
earth in this way, but the mettlesome daring, the ‘ gameness ’ of 
that little steamer, her captain, —a gentlemanly Jim Bludso for cool 
dauntlessness,—and her crew, had a holiday-making, sporting air 
about then, and the picturesque style of the book (The Land of 
Desolation), the succession of sublime and terrible pictures which 
its artist-author presented to his readers, diverted their attention 
from the practical bearings of the narrative. Captain Markham 
does nothing of this kind ; he writes pleasantly and with liveliness, 
but he is perfectly matter-of-fact, and goes into the details of the 
whale-fishing and the ice-navigating with the plainest precision. 

Life on board the ‘ Arctic ’ must have been a strange experience 
to an English naval officer accustomed to the discipline and order 
of a mau-of-war. He was treated with the utmost civility and 
attention, but * rough and ready” was the rule. The crossing of the 
Atlantic was the least pleasant part of the voyage, for the weather 
was wet, and the ship’s decks leaked like a sieve from continual 
straining, and Captain Markham’s cabin was in a constant state 
of drip. The days, the food, and the skipper’s jokes were monotonous, 
and whales were not to be expected short of Davis’s Straits, where 
active preparations are made for the fishing (only the Greenland 
whale is a “ fish,” in the terminology of that great industry),— 
elaborately described by the writer. The phrases used, the 
names applied to the various processes of the difficult, dangerous, 
and disgusting operation of whaling, are all either Dutch or Danish. 
Most of them are familiar to us in the old book by Scoresby, de- 
scriptive of whale fishing at Spitzbergen fifty years ago, and we 
hope and believe no one has forgotten his *‘ Peter Parley ” on the 
subject; but there are some novelties of expression, as is only 
natural, considering the many novelties in fact which have almost 
transformed the art and mystery since then, It is remarkable that 
Captain Markham, often as he describes the death of the whale, 
never uses the word “ flurry,” which all other writers use. Has it 
become obsolete ? ** The whale in its flurry ” was a very expressive 
phrase. They came upon seals first, and Captain Markham had 
“first blood.” IIe shot his seal, and when ‘the monster ” 
(a most inappropriate appellation, unless it applies only to size,) 
was brought on board, he says, ‘I was surprised at the marvel- 
lous rapidity and dexterity with which our men would skin, or, as 
it is termed, * flinch ” the beast. I had the curiosity to time a 
couple of men while performing this operation on a large seal. It 
was actually ‘ flinched ” and the skin thrown into the boat in 58 
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They were bent on taking whales; he, | 


|seconds.” It is a great thing to be first ship of the season on the. 
| fishing-ground, as the whales will not have been frightened by 
previous attempts at capture. This was the good-fortune of the 
‘ Arctic,’ and her voyage, extending to Prince Regent Inlet and 
Admiralty Inlet, was extraordinarily successful. She brought 
home the largest cargo of oil that was ever taken from Baffin’s 
Bay, and no amateur has witnessed and joined in whale fish- 
ing with such thoroughness as Captain Markham. Tis book has 
two distinct characters and claims on attention and interest ; 
those of a narrative of whaling adventure, aud those of a narrative 
of a visit to the classic spots of previous Arctic exploration. The 
| whaling stories are very interesting, until we come to the 
‘¢ making - off,” and the ‘krenging” (from the Dutch for 
‘‘carrion’’), and then they become disgusting, with their details 
of blood and grease and slippery decks. ‘The chase is exciting even 
to read of, but one wishes the huge peaceful creatures could be more 
mercifully killed. The whizzing, tearing harpoons, and the 
rending, burning rockets buried deep in the flesh of the tortured 
|animal, as it goes plunging, sometimes for hours, through seas 
‘incarnatine,” are horrible to think of. Captain Markham says 
that if a female be struck with her calf beside her, she almost 
invariably kills the calf. Many of the incidental facts which he 
| records about the animals of the Arctic world are curious. Here 
|is one. When near Cape Adair, he says :— 

| “T chased a bear which we suddenly disturbed in the middle of x 
| feast. He had been so scared by the sight of the ship, that he went 


| away over the ice and through the water at railroad speed, and though 
we pursued him for half an hour in our boat, failed to get within shot. 


| We revenged ourselyes by taking possession of his dinner,—a white. 
whale fifteen feet long. This whale must have been hauled up on the 


ice by the bear. The strength of these animals is truly astonishing.” 

| The captain of the ‘Arctic’ was quite a ‘character.’ He 
| Cores up, much to the enlivenment of the narrative, pretty fre- 
| quently, looking out from his crow’s-nest ; presiding at ‘‘ mollies,” 
|as the social, and intemperate, gatherings of the officers of the 
| various ships are called; making jokes, indulging in incredibly 
| long spells of sleep, encouraging Captain Markham with rather 
| fallacious prospects of getting further North than anybody has 
ever yet gone, reciting Shakespeare, singing songs, and perform- 
ing the showman. One little trait recorded of this accomplished 
| skipper is very pleasing. It is the custom to throw the skin of the 
| whale away, when the various horrid operations connected with 
| the capture of the fish have been performed; but he had the skins 
| preserved and given to the poor Esquimaux, who utilise whale. 
skin for their humble wares, and eat it when the stress of hunger 
'is most severe in their wretched lives. At a little distance from 
Cape Garry the writer came upon a former scene of some suck 
existences :— 

“T saw with my glasses what I imagined to be the carcase of a whale, 
washed up on the beach, but what was my surprise when we arrived at 
the spot, to find traces of a large Esquimaux village, most of the huts 
having been actually composed of the ribs and trunks of whales. We 
counted no less than 34 huts, 7 of which had been originally made of 
stone, 7 very old ones, and the remainder built from the bones of whales, 
Sixty skulls had been used to form the foundation and entrances to the 
‘igloos.’ It would be interesting to know how these remains of whales 
had reached this place,—whether they had been washed on shore, or 
whether they had been killed by the inhabitants of the settlement. 
Comparing these with bones which we found at Fury Beach, I should 
say no Esquimaux had resided here for fully 80 or 100 years.” 


The story of the ‘ Polaris’ expedition, of the rescue of half the 
crew, and their reception on board the ‘ Arctic,’ has the distin- 
guished place in Captain Markham’s book which it merits; and 
the author, like Mr. Clements Markham, urges that that story is 
an argument for, and not against, the feasibility of reaching the 
North Pole. In Arctic exploration, it would appear, nothing suc- 
ceeds like failure; and a succession of disasters is the truest 
encouragement. If the arguments be not convincing, the enthu- 
siasm which proffers and supports them is very attractive, and 
evidently infectious, for the writer found everybody eager to 
volunteer for an Arctic expedition, for which he is convinced all! 
the conditions of the present year are most favourable. One im- 
portant result of his voyage will be the rectification of the charts, 
in which Captain Markham has discovered several inaccuracies. 
One lofty headland between Byam Martin and Fanshawe is not 
marked at all; this he has named Cape Sherard Osborn; and 
twelve large hitherto unsuspected glaciers he has called after Sir 
Bartle Frere. 

The book is full of adventure, and of danger, of which the 
writer had his full share; but he narrates it very simply, and 
does not convey so strong an impression of hardship, fatigue, 
or peril as is conveyed by many a story of land travel 
in northern latitudes. He is never intentionally pathetic, 

|—nothing is farther from his purpose than to invest Arctic 
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adventure with deterrent features, but he is sometimes uninten- | is significant, showing us the latent germ of that character which 
tionally so ‘ as, = me in ig get rag - to the | ay a a = — a. = a 
relics on Fury Reach, where no living soul had landed since | Walpole, instead of displacing the picture which has thus become 
March, 1859:—** I looked upon it,” he says, ‘‘as classic ground, so widely known, states that it is inaccurate in some of its details, 
for here Parry, pa gent at ro Austin, and Crozier | and quotes a — of expressions which other persons have 
bad displayed all the finest qualities of seamen in 1824. Here | used in praise o erceval. Whether such panegyrics are 
the Rosses wintered in 1833 ; here Kennedy and the gallant Bellot | extravagant or deserved, they cannot materially influence our 
had rested in 1852; and this was the scene of Allen Young's | judgment. 
severe work in 1859, when he left the ‘ Fox’ at Port Kennedy in | One of the main points upon which Mr. Spencer Walpole relies 
order to obtain provisions at Fury Beach.” It was on bis return | in his grandfather's favour is the ability he is said to have shown 
to the ‘ Fox’ that his sledge broke down amouy the heavy hummocks | as leader of the House and as a debater. No one at the present 
in Creswell Bay, and he became snow-blind, and had to be left | day will be tempted to underrate the qualities needed for success 
alone in a bay for forty-eight hours while bis companions made | ia either of these capacities. When, therefore, we find in 
progress with the heavy load. Captain Markham found casks, | this Life a series of quotations from many and distinguished 
spars, rigging, and ship’s stores strewn about in all directious, and | authorities to prove that Perceval was superior to Canning, and 
two boats hauled up on the beach. The remains of ‘‘ Somerset | Was the only man after Pitt who could fight Fox, it may be thought 
Tlouse,” which the Rosses had built in 1832, lay between the | that hitherto he has been improperly underrated. We certainly 
boats. Here are a few items of the description of the scene :— read that Pitt predicted Perceval’s rise to the leadership of the 
“There were many hundred tons of preserved beef and vegetables, | House, and said that he appeared the most equal to cope with 
and also what one of the men informed me was ‘consecrated’ gravy, | Fox. If Pitt is to be considered a too favourable juige, Brougham 
all in an admirable state of preservation, after a lapse of nearly fifty | isfree from all suspicion of partiality and this is what Brougham 
years. The flour had all perished, but the sugar and tobacco appeared | “ 3 > . . 
tobe good. One would have imagined it had been the wreck of a | says of the manner in which Perceval defended the Addington 
whaler, instead of a man-of-war, for a perfect set of whaling implements, Ministry against an overwhelming Opposition :—“ His dexterity 
including ons sae = pre Nia = Age ort 4 cy a pair S jin any great or any personal conflict; his excellent language, 
large decr antlers. As I could not find the skull, they had probably | Roi * 
been shed there by the animal itself. The marks of bears’ teeth and | always purely but unaffectedly English, aoe erst chargeable with 
claws were plainly visible on some of the casks, the wood of ono con- | incorrect taste; his attention continually awake, and his spirit 
taining flour having been gnawed through....... Seeing a cairn | ever dauntless, gained him the greatest reputation as a great 
near the water’s edge, I hurried towards it, and quickly demolished the | ang powerful debater.” A speech of Perceval’s in 1809 was 
heap, in the expectation of finding some record ; but after an hour's | 4 ibed b loons ~Moembe f Parli he best 
hard work with pick and shovel, I was horrified to find it was a grave, | 4¢8¢T! '_ ae © - lament as the bes 
the body having been sewn up in canvas instead of a coffin. I care- | that had ever been made in their hearing by any one who 
fully replaced everything, endeavouring to give the heap more the | was then alive. In the Regency debates we are told of Perceval 
shape and appearance of a grave than a cairn. It must have been the . Roa : my . . 4 
body of Chinham Thomas, the carpenter of the ‘Victory,’ with Sir | beating Canning to pieces a —y struck with his marked —e 
John Ross, who died February 2, 1833.” ority, Rose among the rest,” writes Plamer Ward. If this was the 
It is amusing to observe that Captain Markham hastens to | i™pression produced on the minds of Perceval’s hearers, it is 
account for this man’s death, lest anyone should suppose the | strange that = na rang oe nave teen handed — wl 
climate was to blame. ‘ His constitution,” he saya, ** had been | posterity. We now Veseag* speeches, and though there 
undermined by long service in the first Burmese war and on the | ™®Y be a diversity of opinion about the oratorical value of the 
American lakes, before he ever made an Arctic voyage.” | famous phrase which made the House of Commons, after a paue 











of breathless astonishment, burst into a frenzy of cheering, no 
| one will dispute their polish and vigour. One would like to have 
THE LIFE OF PERCEVAL.* | Some means of testing this alleged superiority of some of 
Tue disappointment we feel in reading this book is not wholly tobe | Perceval’s speeches. Unfortunately on this point also Mr. 
laid to the charge of its author, for the subject ought not to have Spencer Walpole trusts mainly to hear-say. We do not deny 
raised in us very high expectations, and a little reflection might that in some cases the reputation of an orator depends 
have told us that the person who is best known under the! mainly on the effect which was produced on his hearers. 
name of Spencer Walpole could not be the grandson of Spencer | Fox said that a speech which read well was not a good 
Perceval. Still, after making these allowances, we must say | speech. Pitt's tribute to the magic of Fox's eloquence, and the 
that a better life should have been written, or the work left | ruder phrase by which Aschines explained the power of Demos- 
undone. Mr. Spencer Walpole apparently does not under- thenes, lead to the same conclusion. But we cannot accept vague 
stand either of the main duties of a biographer. He does | panegyric as bearing witness to any such success, and the tributes 
not relate with clearness the leading events of PLerceval’s to Perceval’s speaking which are cited by Mr. Spencer Walpole are 
life, and still less does he attempt to bring the man _him- | purely of that character. We have some specimens of his earlier 
self before us. We can understand that his near relation- | speeches, for he was in the habit of writing them, and they do not 
ship to the subject of the biography restrains him from | impress us very deeply. Our conclusion upon the whole matter 
drawing a picture which might be unfavourable or Judi- | must be adverse to the view which is taken by Mr. Spencer 
crous. The occasional quotations given from Teter Plym-| Walpole. He urges, indeed, that his grandfather must have 
keys Letters show what could have been done by a less in- | possessed great abilities in order to gain the lead in Parliament, 
terested writer. Perceval going to church at Hampstead, with | without the advantages of either wealth or personal presence. But 
his twelve sons walking two and two before him, their faces nicely | there are two senses in which a man may be said to lead the House 
washed and their hair neatly combed; Perceval proposing “to | of Commons. He may be the foremost speaker, he may be only 
subdue Europe by keeping it without Jesuits’ bark,” and to | the Prime Minister. Mr. Spencer Walpole’s argument applies to 
reconquer the Continent by the want of rhubarb and plums, may _ those who combine both these qualifications, and whose conspicuous 
savour strongly of caricature. But we sometimes learn more of a | merit often causes them to be forced on the Sovereign by the 
man from a caricature than from a conventional portrait, and an | people. But the man who possesses the latter qualification alone 
epigram may give us more insight than a rambling and colourless , has sometimes been forced on the people by the Sovereign, and 
description. The effect produced by Sydney Smith's allusions to | that rather as a useful instrument than for eminence or capacity. 
Perceval is plain enough, and is borne out by other contemporary | In dealing with one passage in Perceval’s career which throws 
writings, notably by Moore’s lines on the Minister’s death. We a singular light on his character, Mr. Spencer Walpole has shown 
are shown a man of blameless mediocrity, a type of the domestic | an impartiality that is much to be commended. In the year 15U0 
virtues, carrying on a war with Napoleon by putting him in the Perceval printed for private circulation ‘a pamphlet suggesting the 
corner, and threatening to send France to bed without its supper. | possibility that the concluding verses of the eleventh chapter of 
tomilly’s account of Perceval at the time of his first joining the the book of Daniel had been fulfilled by Napoleon's career in Italy, 
Midland Cirenit shows that he might have been expected from the Egypt, and the Holy Land.” According to this interpretation, 
first to develop into something similar. We are told that the | the Pope was typified as the King who shall neither “regard the 
future Minister had very little reading, bis conversation was | (God of his fathers, nor the desire of women, nor regard any 
barren of instruction, and his prejudices on many subjects were | god, for he shall magnify himself above all.” The King of 
strong and invincible. ‘ Yet,” adds Romilly, ** by his excellent | Naples was the King of the South, and the King of the North 
temper, his engaging manners, and his sprightly conversation, | represented the French nation. A biographer would, of course, 
he was the delight of all who knew him.” The whole description | be glad if he could conceal the painful fact that his hero 
pee | had been competing with Dr. Cumming. Mr. Spencer Walpole 
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Perceval’s reputation for political perspicuity.” He allows, more- 
over, tbat the same effect will be produced by a speech which | 
Perceval made in the course of the same year, and in which he | 
said of Napoleon, ‘I do not believe that this Corsican adventurer, 


brought into the situation as he has been, can continue possibly | 


to hold it.” The wisest prognostications are sometimes rendered 


idle by the event, and we cannot blame Perceval if he was too) 


hasty in predicting the fall of Napoleon when his rise was only 
beginning. But what are we to say of a politician of some ex- 
perience, a barrister whose success had already been rewarded by 
a silk gown, a future Prime Minister, resorting to the feeble abuse 
of such phrases as the Corsican adventurer, and seeking weapons 
against his opponents in Old Testament prophecy? We do not 
indeed measure Perceval’s political life by one such act, yet we 
cannot regard this as a passing indiscretion. It bears witness to | 
the prejudices and the want of literary culture mentioned by | 
Romilly, and is consistent with the policy of the war which was | 
waged against France by means of the Orders in Council, with | 
Perceval’s opposition to Reform and to Catholic Emancipation. If 


such sentiments as those shown in the speech and pamphlet | 


recommended Perceval to George III. as a Minister after his 
own heart, what becomes of Mr. Spencer Walpole’s boast of his 
grandfather's ability having been the passport to Parliamentary 
distinction ? 

The tragic close of Perceval’s life, which for a time silenced his 
enemies, and has given his name its most enduring interest, is 


touched upon in this biography with such abruptness as detracts | 


from its real effect. At the bottom of one page we read of Perceval 
being sent for in a hurry to examine a witness on some committee. 


We turn the leaf, and in five lines the Minister has received | 


his death-wound. Another instance of this style of writing 
is furnished in an earlier part of the book, where we come 


casually upon the fact that Canning and Lord Castlereagh | 
Events of such importance as the murder of | 


have fought a duel. 


a Premier and the duel between two leading statesmen might | 


have been treated in a less hasty manner. Again, it would have 
been well if fuller information had been given us about Perceval’s 
legal career. A man whose earnings at the Bar amounted to 
£1,800 a year before he was Law Officer of the Crown, and after- 
wards, when he was Attorney-General, almost touched £10,000 ; 
who was offered the Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas, but 
preferred to continue in Parliament; and who subsequently 
hesitated for some time before he would exchange the post of 
Attorney-General for that of Chaucellor of the Exchequer, must 
have had a legal history. It is true that one who was devoted to 
his profession would probably have accepted the place of Chief | 
Justice of the Common Pleas, while Perceval’s unwillingness to 
give up the fees pertaining to the Attorney-General for the salary | 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, which was then only £1,323, was | 


l greater unfinished work, has woven the history of momentous 
times for England round Milton as a centre-piece. 

But much respect is due to an author like Professor Masson ; 
‘and from his monograph-volume, a work of great care and in. 
dustry, we will endeavour to make Drummond of Hawthornden 
better known to the generality of our readers. 

William Drummond was born at the close of 1585, in the nine- 
teenth year of the reign of James VI. of Scotland—a year after 
James emerged from his long minority to be real King of Scotland 
—and seventeen years before the Scottish James VI. succeeded to 

| the English throne as JamesI. Four years after Drummond’s birth, 
took place James’s marriage with the Princess Aun of Denmark, 
| Drummond’s father, the first Laird of Gawtheraton, was then 
/appointed gentleman-usher to the King; and an uncle, William 
Fowler, his mother’s brother, was haat the same time made 
private secretary to the Queen. The boy was thus doubly within 
the halo of Court influence. He was educated at the High School 
and the University of Edinburgh, and took the degree of M.A. in 
| 1605, two years after the beginning of the reign of James I. in 
| England. Drummond’s father, the gentleman-usher, had been 
| made a knight when James succeeded to the English throne, 
| William Drammond, after taking his degree, went to France to 
| study law; after some years he returned to Scotland, and he was 
| preparing for a lawyer's career when, in 1610, his father suddenly 
| died and left him Laird of Hawthornden, well-to-do, and not need- 
| ing a profession, at the age of four-and-twenty. He went to live 
at Hawthornden, and pursued study and literature. He had been 
‘a diligent reader of the English Elizabethan poets. Lists are 
| preserved of the books read by him during the five years after he 
left the University, and also a catalogue of the books which made 
| up his library when he came into possession at Hawthornden. In 
| 1606, Shakespeare’s ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” ‘* Love’s Labour Lost,” 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream, ‘‘ Lucrece,” and ‘The Passionate 
Pilgrim ” were among his readings. ‘It may be doubted,” says 
| Mr. Masson, ‘“‘ whether in 1606, when Shakespeare was living re- 


' tired from the London world, and with most of his work doue, at 
his home at Stratford-on-Avon, he could have been told of any 
young Scotsman who had paid him the compliment of reading 
| three of his plays, and two of his smaller books of poems, except 
precisely this William Drummond, a graduate of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, who was in training to be a Scotch lawyer.’’ There is 
exaggeration in this rhetorical conjecture, for there was at this 
time a band of young Scotsmen, under the influence of the Scotch 
Court in London, addicted to English poetry and literature, in- 
cluding Sir Robert Aytoun, born in 1570 ; Sir Robert Kerr, after- 
wards Earl of Ancram, born in 1578 ; Sir David Murray, attached 
| to the household of Prince Henry, who in 1611 published a volume 
of poems, calling himself in the title-page ** David Murray, Scoto- 
| Briton ;” and chief of all, William Alexander of Menstrie, the future 


not due to any zeal for the law, but to family considerations. | Earl of Stirling, Drummond's senior by only five years, and Dram- 


Still, we should have thought Mr. Spencer Walpole might have 
brought out with more clearness this side of his grandfather's | 
character, and his failure to do so furnishes one of our grounds of | 
complaint against his book. | 





DRUMMOND OF HAWTILORNDEN.* 
Proressor MAsson, in that part of his Life and Times of Milton, 
in which he takes a comprehensive survey of British poetry when 
Milton began to write, devoted three pages, neither too much nor too 
little, to Drummond of Hawthornden, as one of three Scotsmen, the 
other two being Aytoun and Alexander, Earl of Stirling, poets in 
pure English and of Spenserian inspiration, in the end of the six- 
teenth and-early part of the seventeenth century. He has now 
expanded that brief sketch into a closely-printed crowa octavo 
volume of nearly five hundred pages. ‘This volume is a new proof 
of Professor Masson’s untiring industry and radiant geniality. It | 
is to be doubted if South of the Tweed there will be much | 
response to Mr. Masson's fervid enthusiasm for Drummond; and 
as a matter of art, he would have done well to shorten the volume, | 
and divest it of much of the political history, in which Drummond 
was not a leading figure, and on which the Professor throws 
no new light. The literary and other biographies grouped around 
Drummond are very interesting, aud generally done in Mr. 
Masson’s best style; but the history is tedious, and Drummond, 
with all his merits—a good minor poet, and a highly culti- 
vated Scotch laird, quietly, though keenly, watching political 
events, and occasionally entering into them—is not the man round | 
whom to write the history of Scotland, as Mr. Masson, in his 





* Drummond of Hawthornden: the Story of his Lifeand Writings, By David Masson + 
M.A.,LL.D London: Macmillan and Co. , Z 


| One of Alexander's tragedies was “Julius Cesar,” 
| 1607. Drammond’s first poem, 


/made Charles I. heir to the throne. 


| accepted when he 


' mond’s life- long friend. Mr. Masson’s industry furnishes, as he pro- 


ceeds, the means of this reply to his conjecture that Drummond 
among Scotsmen monopolised Shakespeare reading. In Drammond’s 
library, when he took possession of Hawthornden, in 1610, were 
‘‘The Tragedies of William Alexander of Menstrie,” and Shake- 
| speare’s “ Venus and Adonis,” ‘* Lucrece,” “ Romeo and Juliet” 


| (for which he had paid 4.), and ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
published in 


the first overt result of the 
musings of Hawthornden, was published in 1613. It was an elegy 
on the death of the promising Prince Henry, whose disappearance 
“Tears on the Death of 
was the title, and Mr. Masson’s criticism may be 
says that ‘one is led to fix on Milton’s 
‘ Lycidas’ as the poem of subsequent celebrity most resembling 
it, even while so greatly superior to it, and one receives also an 
impression that Milton must have knowa it before he wrote 
‘Lycidas.’” The poem was a success, and had three editions. 
Soon after Drummond fell violently in love, and a brief period of 
joy and hope ended sadly by the sudden death of the lady, after 
the marriage-day was fixed. He found relief for sorrow iu verse, 
and a year after his bereavement, in 1616, there appeared a second 
volume of verse, *‘ Poems, Amorous, Funeral, Divine, Pastoral, in 
Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, Madrigals, by W. D., author of the 
‘Tears on the Death of Moeliades.’” In 1617, James I. visited 


Meeliades ” 


Scotland, and Drummond celebrated the visit by a poem describing 


the joy of the region of the Forth at this Royal visit; ‘* Forth 
| Feasting, a Panegyric to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty,” was 
the title of this poem. Drammond had now established his name 
as a poet; proof of recognised fame came to him from London; 
| Michael Drayton, the author of the Polyolbion, sent him a warm 
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greeting ; Ben Jonson visited him at Hawthornden, and estab- 
lished a friendship. Ben thus discoursed, in his visit, to Drummond 
about his poetry :— 

“*Tlis censure of my verses was that they were all good, especially 
my Epitaph of the Prince [ Meliades], save that they smelled too much 
of the Schools, and were not after the fancy of the time; for a child, 
says he, may write after the fashion of the Greek and Latin verses in 
running: yet that he wished, to please the King, that piece of Forth 
Feasting had been hisown...... He recommended to my reading 
Quintilian ; who, he said, would tell me the faults of my verses as if he 
lived with me...... He said to me that I was too good and simple, 
and that oft a man’s modesty made a fool of his wit...... Ho dis- 
suaded me from Poetry, for that she had beggared him, when he might 
have been a rich lawyer, physician, or merchant.’” 

This is Drummond’s note of Ben’s conversation. Ben did not 
speak so moderately or kindly about any one else in his talk at 
Hawthornden, which Drummond carefully chronicled. Drum- 
mond’s notes of Ben Jonson’s talk during a three weeks’ 
visit are a memorable document, from which Professor Masson 
gives many extracts. One more poetical production of Drum- 
mond was the ‘‘ Flowers of Sion, Spiritual Poems,” published in 
1623, with a prose essay called ‘* The Cypress Grove” appended. 
In 1632, in his forty-seventh year, Drummond married “ an 
Elizabeth Logan, who was to be his wife all his days, and the 


| graph gives us the genealogy of a Danish gentleman, who appears 
afterwards to have been the last survivor of his race in the island, 
and to have furnished St. Patrick with the history of their down- 
fall. The thread of this discourse is suddenly interrupted by the 
testimony which ‘* Bockas” (Boccaccio) has delivered to the “ worth 
and hardihood ” of a ‘* woman called Zenobia,”—by the derivation 
of the word ‘* Meath,”’—and so forth, and our editor has not thought 
it necessary or feasible to distinguish these various kinds of 
material or litter by italics, or any similar expedient. Altogether, 
we are not otherwise assisted in sorting the contents of this reper- 
tory than by the alphabetic index, for in his introduction Mr. 
Brewer confines himself to enumerating the authors who are here 
|and there quoted, and to copying a few examples of anecdotes 
| which are historically suggestive, or which illustrate the charac- 
| teristic and inveterate propensity ‘‘ of the Irish chroniclers to mix 
up mere jests with their most serious narratives, as where we are 
told of our Danish friend that St. Patrick accidentally ran a 
| stake, which he was planting in the ground, through his foot, and 
|that the meek convert bore the wound in silence, supposing 
‘it to have been an essential part of the rite of baptism. 
“Among the other early traditions, we have some of a 
| romantic, and some of an exceedingly savage character, as is 















mother of his five sons and four daughters.” When Charles I.| that of the house burnt over some gentlewomen who had pre- 
paid his coronation visit to Scotland in 1633, Drummond's pen ‘sumed to laugh at an Ultonian miles gloriosus ; and that of an 
was engaged by the Edinburgh entertainers to provide poetry for O’Rorke’s obscene quarrel with his Queen in Meath, for which two 
the reception festivities. But henceforth Drummond produced no | of her favourites atoned with their manhood. When we come to 
other poem. During the remainder of Charles I.’s life and of his | the early invasions of the English, the narrative of the “* Book of 
own, he addicted himself to the writing of historical memoirs | Howth” agrees closely with that of Bray's ‘‘ Conquest of Ireland,” 
(History of Scotland during the Reiyns of the Five Jameses) ‘and there are indications that both the authors have been indebted 
and of political tracts. He was in the minority, a Royalist and | toa Latin work called Po/ychronicon, which is founded on the Ex- 
Episcopalian, but he loved moderation and peace. He was not puguatio Hiberniae of Giraldus Cambrensis, but not to be identified 
an abject courtier, and could speak plainly and boldly to the| therewith. The ‘* Book of Howth” refers to a version of this work 
Sovereign whose cause he served: witness his representations to executed in 1551 by a Primate of Ardagh named Dowdall. Bray 
James on the Stratherne earldom given to Menteith, and his re- | has followed an earlier version ; his text looks more accurate, and 
monstrance against Lord Balmerino’s trial. But Drummond's chief | his diction is worth preserving for its antique character and other 
title to remembrance is his poetry, and that even is not sufficient merits. (Mr. Brewer finds part of the earliest version of the 
to justify the prominence assigned to him by Professor Masson. | Polychronicon quoted in an edition of Giraldus Cambrensis, and 

In the year 1621, Drummond had thought himself dying, and criticises Mr. Dimock for considering it a translation from that 
then addressed a sonnet to his friend, Sir William Alexander, author.) For our part, we should recommend readers of the 
which serves as a favourable specimen of his poetry :— Calendar not to turn over a single page of the * Book of Howth” 
in this part without a reference to Bray’s ** Conquest.” ‘The one 
almost everywhere looks like a very ignorant and uncritical 
modernisation of the other. Witness the puzzling passage 
(** Book of Howth,” p. 49):— 

“In this fight there was a knight that hight William Ferand, that 
did very well above all others. He was a man that had some land given 
him and therefore he put himself always where the most peril was, for 
he had rather to die than to be evil thought of, for there was so many 
strokes upon him that bruised him.” 


* Though I have twice been at the gates of Death, 
And twice found shut those gates which ever mourn, 
This but a lightening is, truce ta’en to breath ; 
For late-born sorrows augur fleet return. 
Amidst thy sacred cares and courtly toils, 
Alexis, when thou shalt hear wandering Fame 
Tell Death hath triumphed o’er my morta! spoils, 
And that on earth I am but a sad name, 
If thou e’er held me dear, by all our love, 
By all that bliss, those joys, Heaven here us gave, 
I conjure thee, ¢ by the Maids of Jove . . . 
age thie — He scan einen: A brave man, evidently; but how was it that the possession of 

Here Damon lies, whose songs did sometime grace ‘*some land” made himso? The ** Conquest of Ireland ” tells as, 

The murmuring Esk: may roses shade the place !” ‘He was aman that had semblent as thegh he were on the miche 
He was an ornate and cultivated writer, deeply imbued with evy]l [much evil]. And therfor he put hym selff at al tymes ther 
classical erudition, reflective, and nature-loving. Professor Masson, the most pereyl was, for he roght not that dethe come betwene 
naturally bent on doing his best for his hero, evidently finds it up- | hym, and his seknes, or it were much growe on hyme.” This is 
hill work to carry him even so high as mediocrity, and gives up the | uncouth Janguage, but we appear to see that a diseased man is 
attempt to carry him further. This is the Professor's candid way spoken of, and that the writer of the ‘* Book of Howth” has 
of thinking out for his readers his progress to his conclusions, after negligently taken semblent for some land, and imaginatively altered 
presenting many passages of Drummond's poetry as a foundation | the rest of the passage to suit his own hallucination respecting its 
for a general criticism :— ‘import. In another place the ** Book of Howth” has ‘* Tongue 

“How do these and the previous passages that have been quoted | breaketh band, though himself have none ;” the ‘ Conquest of 
from Drummond strike us in respect of poetic merit? How, in par- | Ireland,” “‘ Tong brekith boone [bone], thegh himeelff hath hone.” 
pee oe strike us = Poy tae che ge aggregate S oo | Jn the midst of the matter common to these two books (and 
octry In James's reign into the midst of which theycame?’ No aAdly, 1 ‘ . . "5 
by any means! ‘Very fairly,’ we may say, raising the estimate. mostly to Giraldus Cambrensis), the * Book of Howth inserts 
‘They are extremely good,’ we may say, still rising in our appreciation, | some wild legends of the De Courcy family, to which full justice 
‘though they fall short of the highest, and the fit of the wording to the | has been done by heraldic writers, and in a work we lately noticed 
metre and rhyme is sometimes both forced and slack. | under the title Romance of the Trish Peerage. Bray winds up 
his narrative (apart from some very meagre appended annals) 
AN IRISH HISTORICAL COLLECTION.* ‘in an invective about the state of anarchy which followed the 
Tue : . ‘arrival of Prince Jobn in Ireland; and the * Book of Howth” 

Hie first volume of this Calendar contains two of the most | aks . aie 
i P . degencrates from the same period into a mere litter of historical 
important sections of the Carew Manuscripts, —namely, the ‘* Book - 

f th”? ’ 1 » 7 : and local memoranda, which seldom assumes a more regular 
of Howth” and Bray’s “ Conquest of Ireland.” ‘The former is a | : : : : 

wie ee : | appearance, except near the time of the Scotch invasion, and 
series of legendary and historical excerpts, completed in the six- | “**. . 

ae ‘again towards the end of the fifteenth century. From the later 

teenth century, and deriving its name from a noble owner who at © : : 
l ee é part Mr. Brewer bas culled, among other interesting passages, 
east made one or two entries in it. Mr. Brewer traces thirteen | : . * ’ 
h nay ‘ “ia a glowing eulogium of the Karl of Surrey, who was Wolsey’s con- 
andwritings in the text and marginal additions, and many parts 

fi : .. | temporary; and an anecdote, too long to be recorded here, but 
of it have a very hugger-mugger appearance, from the intermix-| ~. : so eht ? 

: : fee : . | suited to present ‘ in a favourable and pleasing light ” the charac- 
ture of antique sagas with more modern statistic notices, or in r “ istori 
part, we may say, with eases cesibhlens, Thas the fecb ease ter of our Henry VII., and valuable because ‘‘ popular histories 

: 7 re 88. nana represent that king as never unbending from that grave, serious, 

* Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts, Preserved in the Archiepiscopal Library at| and reserved deportment, in which Lord Bacon loved to contem- 


Lambeth. Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A., and Willi Bull . bli : ; j 
under the direction of the Master of the Holl. 1871. celica plate him.” But we cannot refrain from copying as a gem of 
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Trish rhetoric the following speech, relating to a notorious member | topics are accomplished facts ;—[here our author is not quite articy. 
late ; how can ‘ topics” be accomplished facts ?] ;—others are sti!| 


of the Council in this same reign, who was an inveterate enemy of 
debateable questions, though they are in process of settlement 
, 


the Earl of Kildare :— 
“This Coule being in England afore the Council, complaining upon | and, as I believe, in the direction which he indicated. I hayg 


the Earl, the tears fell from his eyes. The Earl asked him why he soja further purpose in this publication, —that of adding my con- 
did. He said it was for pity and contemplation that he had upon Ais | tribution to the memory of the wisest and most far-sigh: 
father’s son; ‘but my duty to my prince enforceth me thus to do to | hi y il s at tel 
you.’ Said the Earl, ‘ He is like the plover-taker in setting his snares, | tatesman whom this country, fertile as it has been in reat 
and waiting for his desired purpose, his eyes being against the wind, | men, has produced. And I wish also to state my own convictions, 
and the water dropping out. So many plovers as he taketh, he knock- | gathered mainly from my long and familiar intercourse with 
eth their brains out with his thumb, notwithstanding his watery tears | Cobd tai bli enti” The back tx : 
of contemplation. Even like doth Mr. Coule with me; his tears cometh | a oe rene or ear . wr Pee o : — thus 
down; he layeth shrewd matters or articles to my charge.” | a two-fold aim. There is, firstly, a critical examination of 
We shall care no more to speak of crocodiles, now that we are | Cobden’s place in history, a view of his efforts in connection with 
acquainted with the tears of plover-takers. We have only a few | the general political and ecouomical movements of the years in 
records in this volume of later date than the reign of Henry VII. | which he worked, and of the present time ; aud, secondly, a per- 
‘The paragraph noticed by Mr. Brewer, as intimating that Edward | sonal confession of the author's political opinions so far as he 
y 7 Y > 2 v ’ yi nak re Y i 2 2 
VI. and Dudley, Earl of Northumberland, were to some extent | learned them from Cobden. ‘To make such an union successful 
believers in necromancy, occurs in a string of anecdotes of various , »¢eds cousiderable skill. ‘To point out, as a critic, the failures 
periods, and was not meant for history. But we have been struck | #4 successes of a politician, aud the consequences, direct or 
by two records of a more remote date, not far from that of the indirect, of his labours, requires a judicial and yet imaginative 
cruel suppression of the Templars, whose alleged crimes made a | Power of noticing the political currents of the day, aud the re- 
sufficient impression in Ireland to get modestly alluded to in a | Sults of work some of which is yet hardly ripe. It is very different 
doggrel ballad, and may possibly have contributed to produce a from clearly and succinctly informing the world of the opinions 
mischievous activity in the ecclesiastical Courts there. In English | Which an intelligent and well-stored mind bas formed concerning 
history we read little about heresy or sorcery till long after, matters which are the basis of daily discussion. Iu the present 
| instance, while Professor Rogers's epitome is a careful résumé of a 


the reign of Edward III, yet in 1329 a very malignant- | ‘)S* s : 
looking prosecution was instituted on both these grounds radical yet non-revolutionary creed, the more difficult and critical 


by the Bishop of Ossory against a family of five persons. | Patt is not altogether successful. Indeed we question very much 
Alice Ketell, it was stated, had procured herself a paramour by | f an attentive perusal of Cobden’s speeches would not give the 
sacrificing nine red cocks to a certain devil, and had caused the Teader a clearer and more lasting impression of the light in which 
mud of the streets of Kilkenny to be swept into the house of her | t@ Tegard this statesman, than the incidental references to Lis 
son, affirming that all the good-fortune of Kilkenny should there- | opinions embedded in and forming texts on which to hang discus- 
with follow. Petronilla and her two other daughters were charged | sions on certain political topics. ‘The name of Cobden is and will 
with abetting her. Alice submitted herself, and gave bail for her | !ways be chiefly associated with the Abolition of the Corn Laws. 
good behaviour ; but ‘fell again into her old folly,” and “the | Ie will ever be regarded as the first and leading practical apostle 
Bishop, understanding the same, had her daughter burned at | of Adam Swmith’s economical theories, just as in many respects 
Kilkenny. But when she was judged to die” [that is Alice, if we | Brougham was the practical expounder of Bentham’s thoughts ou 
understand the deponent’s very perplexed language], ‘she de- | legal reform. But Cobden had no particular interest in this 
clared” [apparently to gain time for escape] ‘that her son | question of the Corn Laws, except that they formed the first and 
William deserved to die as well as she, affirming that by the space | Principal barrier against that system of free-trade which he desired 
of a year and a day he wore upon his bare body the girdle of a | & See universal. . ; mt , > 

devil.” Hereupon William wasimprisoned by the Bishop with due | | The main basis” of Cobden's political faith was, if we 
precautions, but William's money was so cleverly employed upon a | rightly apprehend it, that the separation caused by nation- 
temporal magistrate that he was released at the end of nine weeks. | ality was an error, that as much as possible the distinctions 
and the Bishop “ put to prison during the space of three months.” | between nation and nation should be broken down, aad 





The times were as yet too wild for a Holy Office to get on com- | 


fortably. But Alice, who notoriously possessed a charmed staff, 


with which she could * go through the world without let or | 


hindrance,” was therefore again cited to appear before the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s in Dublin. She presented herself, gave surety that 
she would submit to trial on a certain day, and escaped to England 
by the aid of a fair wind (though we do not read that she flew on 
her staff thither), William fell again into the power of the Bishop, 
but through the intercession of certain noblemen was allowed to 


compound for his sins by covering a church with lead, notwith- | 


standing that poor Petronilla had averred that he was consent- 


ing to the sorcery of his mother,—a revolting story, but told in | 
such a chaotic way in the ‘* Book of Howth” that we are tempted | 
to hope it was altogether a bit of blarney, like the duel which Sir | 
John de Courcy was engaged to fight in order to terminate the | 
dispute of the two Kings for Normandy. Somewhat more plainly | 


set down are the grounds on which Adam Douffe, in the year 1327, 


was prouounced a blasphemer and heretic, and sentenced to be | 
burned at the Hog’s Green by Dublin, having, it is stated, said | 


that ‘there could not be three Persons in one God,” and such like 
things; but he may, perhaps, be taken for a Rationalist of a more 
advanced type than we could have expected to meet with in the 
fourteenth century. 


COBDEN AND POLITICAL OPINION.* 
Tuts is a volume containing ten political essays. With the excep- 
tion of the first two, on ‘“* The Parliament of 1841 and the Defence 
of the Corn Laws,” they deal with subjects forming the leading 
political questions of the hour. The ob ect of the author in 
publishing them is best shown by the opening words of his pre- 





face :—‘ The following pages,” he begins, ‘‘are an attempt to | 
define the place which Cobden holds in the political and econo- | 


mical history of this country, and to explain the attitude which he 
took on most of the leading topics of his time. Some of these 





* Cobden and Modern Political Opinion :—Essays on Certain Political Topics By 
James E, Thorold Rogers. London: Macmillan and Co, 1873, ae 


that every political worker should aim at a federation of the 
world and the perfect freedom of every individual. Free 
trade was essentially one means towards attaining this end. 
Another means was by giving independence to colonies. Pro- 
fessor Rogers, quoting from a speech delivered in 1804 (p. 224), 
gives these words, ‘he recent tendency of things is in favour of 
| nationality, and not domination.” ‘This short seutence contains 
the key-note of Cobden’s colonial policy. In another piace 
(p. 129), in the essay on “ International Relations,” the opinion 
which we have already expressed is yet farther supported, “* As 
little intercourse as possible betwixt the Governments, as much 
/connection as possible between the nations of the world.’ The 
italics are Cobden’s. The rule which is laid down in these words 
was the guiding principle of the writer’s political life, in so far as 
he occupied his mind with international questions.” 

In other words, this principle embodies the idea that there 
should be as much intercourse as possible among the individuals 
who, in the aggregate, form a nation, but as little as possible 
between those aggregates represented by a Government, which 
is the only form of giving individuality to this extensive 
aggregate. ‘This view we hold to be a mistaken one, because 
without nationality the world would have stood still, and 
| individuals themselves would have suffered severely from the 
| lors of that corporate individuality constituted by Govern- 
ments. <A further outgrowth of this theory produced the notion 
|that no war was justifiable. ‘Ife believed,” says Professor 
Rogers (p. 109), ‘‘ that no war in the world’s history was neces- 
sary, and therefore that none was capable of defence.” Such a 
confession goes far to justify the saying that Cobden was “a 
peace-at-any-price man,” though the writer of these essays prefers 
that he should be called ‘a peace-at-the-least-possible-price 
man.” Now, we grant that war is a horrible thing, and 
| that, Utopian as Mr. Richard’s schemes at present seem, it is 


| possible that conflicts between nation and nation may hereafter 
| become rare, and that this is a worthy aim for a man to work for. 
| Yet the theory that no war is justifiable compels its upholders to 
| resort to arguments essentially false. On the very same pege from 
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qhich we have extracted the above opinion we find the following 
sentence:—‘‘ At the commencement of the great American war, 
he [Cobden] was disposed to think that the North would have 
done better if it had let the remonstrant South go. It was only 
when he rightly understood that the war on the side of the North 


was virtually defensive that he embraced the Northern side | 


warmly. The object of the Southern politicians was to extend 
and perpetuate slavery, and such an object must always involve 
violent and ceaseless aggression.” 
principles, it did not follow that because a certain set of States 
desired to retain slavery, ceaseless aggressiun must necessarily have 
ensued; and secondly, though the South desired to perpetuate and 
extend slavery, yet since a strictly defensive war is one to protect 
hearths and homes, and not to enforce certain opinions by intro- 
ducing social changes in another set of States, the American war 
was, according to Cobden’s own quite untenable principles, 
unjustifiable. Moreover, there is a further unsoundness in his 
opinions. 


rational diplomacy and arbitration.” 


final objection to the feasibility of such a scheme as the world bas 
lately seen. But if this bone of contention is chiefly imaginary, 
or one nation is in a strongly aggressive mood, they must either 
fight like two schoolboys, or an international police in the shape of 
other nations must interfere. The sanction of these nations is war, 
the deterrent influence for the future can only be war. But says 
Professor Rogers (p. 139), speaking of the power of an International 
Court of Judicature, What is to make its decision effectual ? ‘The 
answer is the growth and the control of public opinion. He then 
proceeds to argue that if public opinion can prevent the repudia- 
tion of national debts, “is it reasonable to doubt that it will not (?) 


beequally operative to preserve the livesand fortunes of the people?” | 


But there is no analogy between these two examples. If a nation 
does not pay its creditors, it cannot obtain foreign or domestic 
money except by taxation, and since only a certain amount can thus 
be raised, and even this amount not without exasperating and im- 
poverishing the people, there is, therefore, at hand a very forcible 
sanction against such repudiation. But if a nation chooses to go 
to war, it is impossible to see any such sanction. Mere opinion 
is useless. Professor Rogers, if we understand him rightly, seems 


to think otherwise, and urges that the wanton attack on Germany | 


deprived France of the sympathy of all Europe. True, if it was 


really as wanton as it seemed at the time, it may have deprived | 


her of sympathy, but it did not deprive her of money or of men, 
—and money and men, not sympathy, form the sinews of war. 
Upon two domestic questions which are now a great deal 
before the public mind Cobden had more or less formed a mature 
judgment. These two are the Land Laws and Education, 
which form the material for Professor Rogers’s third aud tenth 
essays. But neither when Cobden was in the full energy of his 
work had assumed their present importance. Upon the first, his 
opinions are thus epitomised by the author (p. 82) :—*‘ It is clear 
from the language which Cobden used that he contemplated two 


things,—he wished to remove all hindrances to the easy and econo- | 
mical transfer of land, and he wished to develop the process by | 


which, under the natural operation of a free exchange, the labourer 
might be resettled on the soil from which, in his energetic and 
suggestive phrase, the labourer had been divorced.” Ie nowhere 


advocated the compulsory subdivision of land. If the clogs to free | 
transfer in the shape of expensive titles and other similar drags were | 


abolished, together with strict entails, then he thought that the 


anomaly of a too extensive proprietorship would by the action of | 
natural economic laws right itself. Neither did he ever seem to object | 


to the transfer of land by will, according to the desires of its owner. 
Indeed to deny a man this right is not to place land on the same 
footing as personal property, but on a different level. With Cub- 
den’s opinions on these points we, generally speaking, concur. 
But when on the point of personal property, we must point out 
a remarkable blunder of Professor Rogers, which cuts away, at | 
all events, part of an argument. Ile says (p. 85) that since a 

man who buys any other valuable except land acquires an in- 

defeasible title to that property, the same rule should hold good 

in respect of real property. But as a matter of fact, except | 
in the rare cases of what is technically termed ‘ market | 
overt,” the purchaser who buys without a title takes the article 

subject to all consequent risks, and is liable to have it taken from | 
him by its rightful owner. Upon the Education question, Cob- | 
den’s views, briefly put, were that a system of religious education | 
was best if the various religious bodies would agree. If you will | 
have a religion, you must pay for all religions ; if you cannot do 


Now, reasoning on Cobden’s | 


“To Cobden’s mind war was a barbarism, a stupid | 
means of doing that which would be much better effected by a) 
If two nations have a sub- | 
stantial bone of contention and are amenable to reason, there is no | 


, this, you must adopt the secular system. Tis final views appear 
| to have been that the only way out of the difficulty was by secu- 
| larism pure and simple. ‘I have taken refuge,” he says, * in 
this, the secular system, in despair of carrying out any system in 
connection with religion.” On the whole, we are very glad that 
Professor Rogers has published this volume. ‘There must of neces- 
sity be a good deal in such a collection of generalisations with 
| which it is impossible to agree, and we hope that no one will 
accept all that the writer puts forward as gospel. Suill, if it is 
| not a work likely to prove a continuing monument to the memory 
_of Cobden, it is certainly an acute and careful addition to current 
political literature. 





RAMBLES IN EASTERN CANADA.* 
NOTWITHSTANDING the appendages to his name, which might 
perhaps be regarded as some sort of guarantee for correct writing, 
Mr. Adams treats his mother-tongue in a very careless fashion. 
Sometimes we search in vain for a nominative case, sometimes a 
senteuce appears to have neither beginning nor end, often it is 
necessary to read a paragraph twice over before we can ascertain . 
its exact meaning, and occasionally the author's use of words ia 

curiously inaccurate. Having made this complaint, however, 
there is nothing but praise to be given to this-volume. It might 
| have been made pleasanter reading, it could not well have been made 
| more useful and instructive. Mr. Adams jots down his notes in a 
| somewhat rough fashion, but they are full of interest throughout. 
| He is a careful observer and an eager naturalist, and having 
travelled much in different countries, has a fund of knowledge to 
draw from. 
| The author's description of New Brunswick is not particularly 
| attractive, and indeed some of his observations are not calculated 
to promote emigration to that province. It is comparatively a 
wilderness region, with vast forests, rivers, and Jakes, and so flat 
| that it is rare for the traveller to meet with a lofty hill. Through 
| the long winter, ice and snow are the lords of the country, and in 
summer the heat is oppressive. In the remoter districts sallow 
countenances and spare frames predominate among men of middle 
age, and ‘the pallid faces of the women indicate often ten years 
in advance of their real ages.” ‘This pallor Mr. Adams attributes 
in great measure to the dry, stove-heated atmosphere of the cottages, 
and he considers that the use of salted provisions and the general 
sameness of diet are also deleterious. ‘The extremes of cold, too, are 
very trying to Europeans, and among the French settlers on the 
north-eastern frontier of the province, the evils of intermarriage 
are said to combine with unsanitary modes of living. ‘ It seems 
that alcoholic drinks here, as in all very cold countries, recommend 
themselves, and no doubt under certain conditions are beneficial ; 
but both whites and Indians seem perfectly unable to withstand 
the allurements of whiskey-drinking, so that they are either con- 
firmed drunkards or teetotallers, the latter to an extent often 
injurious to weakly individuals.” Owing probably to these and to 
other reasons, the second and third generations of Europeans born 
and brought up in New Brunswick have not the vigour of 
| their forefathers ; but these remarks are said to apply only to the 
backwoods, and not to residents in the towns and cities of the 
colony. But there are either prominent exceptions to this de- 
generation, or Mr. Adams was forgetting the healthy conditions 
of life enjoyed by the Jumbermen, of whom he writes as follows :— 

“The diet of the lumberman during the five or six months he is 

occupied in felling trees in the wilderness consists of occasional fresh 
animal food, conveyed through the forest, frozen and on sleighs, or now 
and then a moose that may have unfortunately yarded in the vicinity; 
but the chief fare is salted pork, bread, potatoes, beans, with tea and 
sugar, to the total exclusion of spirituous liquors of every description. 
The result is, what with temperate habits and exhilarating, healthy, 
out-door occupations, there are created as fine specimens of humanity 
as ever wielded axe or poll. Soing away from the temptations of the 
towns, their simple fare and life have taught them, with the rigours of 
| the climate, to make kindly welcome whatever forest wanderer happen 
to enter the wicket of the log-hut, and [ must say, who have more than 
once been indebted to their kindness, that nowhere is hospitality moro 
venuine than round the log-fire of the Canadian lumberman.” 
The enjoyment of travel in the forest regions of Canada is not 
without serious drawbacks. In midsummer mosquitoes abound, 
and the writer observes that, annoyed as he has been by them in 
the plains, jungles, and fens of [udia aud Cashmere, he has fouud 
the mosquito of Canada a much more bloodthirsty enemy :— 


| 
| 


} 





Pennyroyal 


“ Nets, veils, and so-called ‘ insect-killers’ signally fail. 
The 


and camphor are effective, but require to be constantly applied. 


| lumberman covers his body with pork fat until he is encased in lard, a 


sort of enamelling process which seems to occupy several days. They 





wsfor 


* Picld and Forest Rambles, with Notes and Observations on the Natura! vor 
Eastern Canada, By A. Leith Adams, M.A., M.B,, F.R.S., F.G.8. Londen: Henry 
S. King and Co. 1573. 
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drive the old hunter distracted, and I have seen an experienced fisher- 
man so pestered as to throw down his rod and decamp, while bears, 
moose, &e., betake themselves to the lakes,” 

In autumn the Canadian forests are delightful ; the insects cease 
to torment, and the beauty of the autumnal change of leaf is to 
be seen nowhere in greater perfection. The air, too, is invi gorat- 
ing, and there is nothing to mar the perfect enjoyment of forest 
rambles at this season. In the spring, on the contrary, travelling, 
owing to the thaws, is extremely difficult, and Mr. Adams records 
his wearisome and ineffectual attempts at that time of the year to 
reach the French leper-hospital of Tracadie. Foiled in the effort, 


|marmot, or ‘ground-hog,’ has also of Jate years become more 


he contents himself with transcribing a vivid and painful descrip- | 


tion of the place, written ten years ago by Sir Arthur Gordon. 


The poor inmates of the Lazaretto are confined for life to a spot | 


which is said to be dreary in the extreme, aud it is stated that 
hardly any of the patients could read, that those who could had 
no books, and that no provision is made to furnish them with any 
occupation, cither bodily or mental. Ten years have passed since 
Sir Arthur Gordon wrote his dreary report of these unhappy 


members of the human family, and it is to be hoped that the | 


neglect of which he complains has been rectified. 
Mr. Adams has a great deal more to say about birds, beasts, 


and fishes than about human beings, and his notes, some of which | 
Open the | 


were jotted down at the time, are full of interest. 
book where we may, we are almosi sure to be attracted by some 
significant fact which marks the observant naturalist. He notes 


that while some birds and animals are extinct, or nearly so, other | 


species, after having disappeared for years, are returning to their 
old haunts, The walrus was common in the Gulf of the St. 
Lawrence as late as 1770, but has not been seen in Canadian 
waters during the present century. The Labrador duck has also 
disappeared, and the pied duck, once very plentiful, is now ex- 
tremely rare. ‘‘It is very unlikely,” says Mr. Adams, ‘ that 
this migratory bird has been exterminated by man. The 
causes of the extinction of the great auk, which could 
not fly, and the persecution of the walrus, beaver, &c., 
with all the odds against them, are evident; but the causes 
of the extinction of certain shell fishes and the duck are not 
so apparent.” The black mink, once very abundant, is greatly 
reduced in number, the pekan or fisher-cat is also becoming rare, 
though it often makes its presence known to the trapper by carry- 
ing off the baits from sable and mink traps. This its superior 
strength enables it to do, and Mr. Adams states that even when 
caught in fox-traps it has been known to bite off the captured 
The pekan is very agile, and the author has often seen it 
spring five feet at one leap on the soft snow. ‘The skunk, on the 
contrary, is the least active of the native pole-cats ; but its means 
of defence are all-powerful, for neither men nor dogs can endure 
the horrible effluvium of this animal. When pursued it ejects a 
fluid in the form of spray, and it is said that the odour extends for 
miles. ‘So persistent is it,” says Mr. Adams, ‘that articles of 
clothing retain the smell for years, and the dried bones of a skele- 
ton I picked up in the forest not only retained, but communicated 
the stench to a number of birds’ skins in the same cabinet.” 
Evidently the art of making itself disagreeable is perfectly under- 
stood by the skunk, and there are few animals provided with a 
more formidable weapon of defence. ‘There is no word here as to the 
extinction of an animal which few will venture to attack. Canadian 
deer are less fortunate. 
so much from the number slain as from the intrusions of man on 
its haunts; the moose, too, although a bolder animal, is dis- 
appearing from the country, and Mr. Adams writes with indigna- 


limb. 


tion of the savage and unsportsmanlike habit, not only of settlers | 


and Indians, but of ‘‘ English gentlemen,” of bunting this noble 
animal during the breeding season. 

[f certain animals are disappearing from places where they 
were once numerous, others, like the racoon, bear, and beaver, are 
said to be returning again to spots from which they have long 
been driven. The raccoon, for mstance, has frequented the 
Annapolis Valley in such numbers during the last thirty years as 
to damage the crops of the farmers; and bears, which are great 
wanderers, return unexpectedly to long-forsaken haunts. Speak- 
ing of one district, the author observes that the bears had left it 
for tnany years, when in 1865 they appeared in large numbers, 
overrunning the locality until the grain was reaped. If the 
progress of cultivation drives some animals to wilder regions, it has 
the effect of alluring others, and Mr. Adams observes that the 
lynx, the red fox, and the hare are rapidly drawing close to 


settlements, and that the common red squirrel is increasing in | 


numbers about dwellings, having, like the hare, fewer enemies 


|a cross, things are not so easily settled. 


' government of the Society and the Syrian hierarchy. 


The cariboo is steadily decreasing, not | 


sociable and more abundant, and is abandoning the forest for 
cultivated tracts.” ‘There are birds, too, which, like the owl and 
the swallow, increase more rapidly in the neighbourhood of man, 
To the birds of New Brunswick Mr. Adams devotes special 
attention, and his observation of their habits has been evidently 
acute and extensive. With the true enthusiasm of the naturalist, 
he has spared himself no labour, and there is scarcely a page of hig 
book which does not contain some curious fact or noteworthy 
suggestion. In a literary point of view the volume is capable of 
improvement, but as the record of a naturalist’s studies it abounds 
with interest. No brief review of such a work can do full justice 
to its worth. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
———— 

Missionary Enterprise in the East. By Rey. R. Collins. (Henry §. King 
and Co.)—Mr. Collins was formerly Principal of the Syrian College, at 
Cottayam, near Travancore, and the most interesting part of his volume, 
which indeed is readable throughout, is his account of this institution, 
Its history brings us face to face with one of the most difficult questions 
of missionary work,—the attitude which ought to be assumed towards 
ancient Churches which the missionary finds already existing in his 
field of labour. The theory of the matter is perfectly simple to most 
English Churchmen. Fraternise with them, they will say, or if they 
refuse fraternisation, leave them alone. In practice, when it is found 
that these Churches often really are communities hardly to be distin- 
guished from the heathen around them except by their fetish being 
The Church Missionary So- 
ciety at Cottayam, for it is to them that the College belongs, started 
The College was under the joint 
It was in such 


on the fraternisation principle. 


favour, that a very considerable part of the Syrian priesthood was edu- 
cated at it. Yet it could not be found that its alumni were at all better, 
more disposed to reform in life, or discipline, or doctrine than their 
brethren. After a while the policy was changed. Friendly relations 
were still maintained with the Syrians, but the College held its own 
position. The missionaries spoke plainly on what they deemed to be 
faulty or wrong in their neighbours. And the end has been, Mr. 
Collins thinks, a success, The number of worshippers has increased in 
about twenty years from 4,836 to 9,093, and the effect on the Syrian 
Church has been to inaugurate a movement of reform. Our High- 
i m.” But let them remember that 





Church friends will whisper “ 





these Syrians are Eutychians. *“ Unus ipse Emmanuel, et non divisus, 
is,” oceurs in the Mass, and in 
the service for Christmas Day the wor “Tle who imputes to Him two 
is cursed. WWallelujah! Jet him inherit hell,” 


post unionem inseparabilem, in duas natu 


persons and two natures 
he pseudo-Athanasianists may well envy. 


—a vigorous expression which t] 
Nor Love, Nor Lands. By Ceeil Griffith 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers. )—In this novel Mr. Griflith approaches more nearly than he 


has done before to the remarkable excellences of “Victory Deane.” 
The plot is open, as indeed it was in the earlier novel, to serious criti- 
The wrong which Hawker Denning does his young nephew is, 
sort which are actually com- 


cism. 
it may be reasonably urged, not of the 
mitted. A man does not in actual life get rid of the claims of a 
child by contriving to abstract the wedding-ring from its dead mother’s 
finger. But this and other defects of the same kind are of little weight, 
when set in the balance against the sterling value of the book. 
Hawker Denning, the villain of the story, and in one sense the most 
prominent figure, is roughly drawn, with a somewhat common-place 
darkness of shadow. His brutality and craft are relieved, after the 
manner of such characters, with a certain light of natural affection, but 
there is nothing skilful or artistic about the character. The same 
is not to be said of the hero proper. He stands out very nobly 
throughout his life, generous, patient, and brave, and rising on 
oceasion to a very magnificent height of forgiveness and self-sacri- 
fico. And beside him stands the paler, weaker figure of his cousin 


| Eden, very sweet and beautiful, but of an altogether lower and earthier 


' rough life of her home, seem to be satisfied. 


And in disposing of the fortunes of these two Mr. Griffith has 
the courage of true art. He will have none of the poetical justice 
which is not after the ordering of nature. He knows that this woman, 
tender and refined, indeed, but shallow and weak, will not understand 
this great nature, but will be drawn to something more like itself, to 
the grace and polish of the man in whom her tastes, revolted by the 
And then the minor per- 
The simpering mother, with the genuine, un- 


mould, 


sonages are excellent. 
impressionable obstinacy of weakness; the favoured lover, nothing besides 
the true force of the hero, but with manhood enough to be raised above 
contempt; and Mr. Croft, the builder, so wise in art, so foolish in 
the finance of his business,—all these are admirable figures. Mr. 
Griffith’s novel, in short, is heartily to be recommended, all the more 
for its thoroughly wholesome and manly tone. 

Reminiscences of a Canoness: Anecdotes and Sketches of Court Life 
in France during the Reign of Louis X1V. and Louis XV. Selected 


since the smaller carnivora have been extirpated. ‘*The Maryland | by the Vicomtesse de Kerkadec, from a Diary hitherto unpub- 
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Jished. (Arthur Hall and Co.)—If there be any truth in the origin | 


assigned to these reminiscences — which we are inclined to believe 
there is not, as the anecdotes have nothing new about them, 
and the so-called personal narrative is of the most trite, bare, and 
unconvincing description—it is a pity that an attempt was not made to 
turn them into readable English. On the whole, we do not remember 
to have read so bad a translation. The writer has the barest acquaintance 
with the French language, none with its idioms or niceties, and is evi- 
dently quite ignorant of the history of the time to which the reminis- 
cences refer, as he endorses the frequent blunders of the original. The 
first instance of bad translation occurs in the first sentence, in which 
the writer is made to say, “ My mother vowed to me an uncontrolled 
dislike,” but there is hardly a more correct sentence in the book. We 
learn that Madame de Maintenon’s “language was mild, just, in good 
terms, brief;” that the “ Noctambule” was “a small man, without sword,” 
and that his “physiognomy was full of wit;” that Monsiour was married 
to Charlotte de Baviére; that the “conjuration ” of Cellamare compro- 
mised several nobles; that “Lord Stairs” was a favourite of the King, 
and that Mademoiselle de Blois was the daughter of Madame de Montes- 
pan, though she has been previously, and correctly, enumerated among 
the children of the Duchesse de la Vallitre. We learn of Dubois that 
«his exterior was that of a ferret and of a vulgar pedant,” and of the 
Due de Berry, that “ Mediocrist, without imagination or views, he, how- 
ever, had much common-sense ;” that when Mesdemoiselles de Valois and 
De Charolais quarrelled, “ their ulcerated hearts could not forgive ;” and 
that La Grange, in his “ Philippiques ” (an allusion which the translator 
does not seem to understand), “displayed all that art has of the finest and 
most delicate. 
similar samples might be. All the internal evidence is against tho 
genuineness of the “ Diary,” but however that may be, the translation 


is quite worthless. 


” These samples are taken at random, as hundreds of | 
| Amohia, the catastrophe is threefold; there is more of the “shadow ” 


My Kalulu, Prince, King, and Slave: a Story of Central Africa. , 


By Henry M. Stanley. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a speci- 
men of Mr. Stanley’s skill in utilising the material which he picks 
up in his erratic and adventurous life. He has contrived to work 
up the experiences of his brief sojourn in Central Africa into a very 
exciting tale of adventure, into which he presses all manner of men and 
The narrative is clever and varied, and its improbabilities are 


beasts. 
It lacks those fine touches of detail which 


among its chief attractions. 
might raise a fiction of this kind to the highest rank, by making it so 
convincing that the juvenile reader would feel it must be true; that 
Kalulu really existed, was actually sold into and out of slavery 
in the manner herein described; and did in sober earnest slay 
leopards and crocodiles according to the text and the pictures. To 
only a few of the great story-tellers does this faculty belong; the 
author of My Kalulu has it not, even when he is dealing with well- 
known and acknowledged realities. He pitches the tone of feeling 
among the Afriean peoples and their Chiefs much higher than we 
should have supposed to be natural or indeed possible, but this is a 


portion of the licence of fiction, and necessary to make the boys, Selim | 
and Kalulu, who are Arab and Negro respectively—the two conflicting | 


types—interesting. The wild-beast stories are charming, and the 
illustrations very goud. 


Animal Locomotion. By Dr. Bell Pettigrew. (Henry S. King and Co.)— 


After an introduction, in which he treats of various principles connected | 


with his subject, as well as the nature and construction of the locomotory 
organs in animals, Dr. Pettigrew proceeds to discuss in separate chapters 
“Progression on the Land,” “ Progression on and in the Water,” and 
“Progression in and through the Air.” Under each head he gives his 
readers the result of much minute and industrious observation, and 
states his case with foree. At the same time, frequent illustrations 
—which indeed in such a matter are more than commonly useful—help 
To most readers the concluding chapter on 


to explain the reasoning. 
Dr. Pettigrew has great 


“ Aeronanties” will be the most interesting. 
hopes that a safe and speedy navigation of the air is among the triamphs 
With these hopes we are not disposed to quarrel, though 
bring about the Mil- 
this as it may, his 


of the future. 
we cannot see why their fultilment should 
which our author anticipates. Be 
chapter on “Aeronautics” is interesting. He dismisses the “ Bal- 
loonists,” as starting from thoroughly wrong premisses. It is not by 
virtue of making ourselves lighter than the air that we can hope to fly. 
We must imitate the creatures that do fly, and these are certainly 
heavier. Dr. Pettigrew discusses and illustrates with a sketch the 
chief inventions of past days, as well as those which the ingenious aro 
still busy constructing. Among these the French seem to have been 
most suecessful, MM. Nadar, Pontin d’Amécourt, and De la Landelle 
having made machines which actually raise themselves into the air, 
and even carry weight. Unfortunately they are “exceedingly fragile, 
and because of the prodigious foree required to propel them, usually 
break after a few trials.” The author then proceeds to describe his 
wn invention, We cannot help regretting that he has not described 
the trials which he has doubtless made of them. Has he ever gone 
anywhere or carried anything on his “ wave-wing”? Let him go with 
it to Paris some morning, and he will have left his rivals out of sight. 


(Smith, Elder, 


lennium 


Ena; or, the Ancient Maori. 3y George H. Wilson. 


| begins again in the planet Mars. 


and Co.)——Mr, Wilson is one of a not numerous class of colonists | 


who really and truly make a home in the country of their adop- 
tion, and study its history, its traditions, its archeology, deeply 
fecling the need of a comprehension of the past of the land they live 
in, and a key to the significance of their surroundings. We learn from 
his preface that he has been in daily intercourse with a few of the 
Maori race, and observing the native New Zealanders under their own 
genial skies, for many years; and that the story of the islanders, 
“many of whose lives present a continuous tragedy from the cradle to 
the grave,” which he tells in these pages is not altogether fictitious. 
It is very interesting and melancholy, and though it presents the diffi- 
culty—too apt to overpower interest—which so many books of the sort 
present,—that of realising to the mind a place and a race wholly un- 
touched by European influences, and yet as unlike our notions 
of Eastern, or indeed any other races, it also creates a fresh and 
vivid curiosity. It is claimed for the fast-vanishing Maori that they 
are the most interesting of “savage” peoples, endowed with the 
loftiest natures and the keenest intelligence to be found outside 
what we mean by “civilisation ;” and all that we hear of them, either in 
the details of facts or in the guise of characteristic fiction, confirms the 
justice of that claim. na will go far to support it, by the loftiness. 
the daring, the wisdom, the resource, and the sentiment which it depicts 
in the chief personages of the story. The latter clement, almost always 
wanting in stories of savage life, in which love in any refined sense so 
rarely has a place, is conspicuous in Lua, and alternates skilfully with 
the stir and passion of the tragical tale. Mr. Wilson acknowledges his 


| obligations to Mr. Domett’s fine poem, “ Ranolf and Amohia,” a work 


which he rightly describes as “an enduring monument to the Maori of 
a by-gone time.” His heroine’s story is more melancholy than that of 
and less of the “ shine ” of life in it, while many of its prose descriptions 
of the natural beauties of the island are as striking, impressive, and 
joy-conveying as those of Mr. Domett. 

Kitty's Rival. By Sydney Mostyn. 3 vols. (S. Tinsley.)—* The 
Surgeon’s Secret” was Mr. Mostyn’s last and, for all that we know, 
first novel, and was of no small merit. In some respects, Aitty’s Rival 
is not inferior to its predecessor. It must, however, be reckoned, as a 
drawback from its merits, that it has, unless our memory, sorely tried 
by the fertility of the writers of fiction, deceives us, a very similar plot. 
The story proceeds in a sufliciently interesting way, but without any 
startling difficulty, till Kitty—whose action, by the way, quite con- 
tradicts the theory that civilisation has extinguished the passion of 
revenge—discovers, or thinks that she discovers, the fact that the 
“rival” who has robbed her of the husband whom she had marked out 
for herself has another husband with prior claims. Such a character 
does indeed appear on the scene, and even deceives the persons most 
concerned, Then comes the familiar scene of extortionate demands 
and a terrified compliance; and again, also, the question of casuistry. 
in the abstract so easy, and in the concrete so difficult, to answer. 
whether the newly-acquired knowledge must be acted on at once, 
How the heroine, whose sweetness and courage thoroughly enlist our 
sympathies, finds her way out of the difficulty, we shall leave our 
readers to discover. We may say this much of it, that it is a bold 
device, but that as it has been allowed in more than one famous play, it 
cannot well be condemned in a novel. 

What Katy Did, and What Katy Did at School, by Susan Cobledge 
(the former published by Messrs. Warne, the latter by Messrs. Roberts, 
of Boston, U.S.), are two volumes which tell very prettily the story of a 
certain Katy. “What she did” was to mount on a forbidden swing, 
and to get therefrom a fall which almost crippled her for life, From 
this, however, she recovers, and comes out vastly improved, in which 
condition we meet her in the second volume, where she is, so to speak, 
the good angel of the boarding-school to which she is sent. Botli parts 
of the story are excellent, without any kind of false sentiment, full of 
graphic little sketches of family and school life, and, as occasion demands, 
genuinely humorous or pathetic. We cannot speak altogether so highly 
of aseries of volumes, Lisie Dinsmore, Holidays at Roselands, and Elsée's 
Girlhood, by Martha Farquharson (Henry 5. King & Co.), which also de - 
scribe a young girl's life. Miss Farquharson writes with a strong bias t: 
certain theological views, among which Sabbatarianism is prominent. One 
of the most harrowing scenes in the book is where Mr. Dinsmore commani|s 
his daughter to read a novel to him on the Sunday. She, being of quite 
tender years, refuses, and a terrible conflict of wills ensues, which 
nearly ends in the girl’s death (the author goes so far as actually to havi 
her “laid out”). Of course Elsie was right to hold to what she thought 
her duty to God, but her teaching had certainly been very narrow, 
and we must pronounce the subject unedifying. This burdening of the 
conscience about Sunday observances is, as all experience tells us, most 
carefully to be avoided. 

Transmigration. By Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett. 
—NMr. Collins having conquered one world, sighs for and finds another. 
The most remarkable thing about his hero is that he dies at the end of 
the first volume. Most novelists, if compelled so to deal with their 
principal character, would feel themselves at a loss, but Mr. Collins 
It is interesting to find that Mars is 
a strictly conservative world, where they make love, amuse themselves, 
and above all, eat and drink much as we do upon the earth, only ina 
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much more satisfactory and unimpeded fashion. We cannot help think- 
ing that Mr. Collins has found a subject beyond even his gastronomic pen 
in the eatables and drinkables of Mars. Our curiosity is excited when 
we find the hero supping “on rump-steak with sauce made of a Mars 
shellfish,” but we cannot profess that it is satisfied when these delicious 
viands are dismissed, with the unsatisfactory description that “the 
steak was cut from a creature far superior to our ordinary ox, and the 





and thence again to Napier. At the same time, he gives some practical 
suggestions to persons thinking of emigrating. Mr. Tinne has, we 
gather, himself settled in the country, and is working a flax-mill, or 
rather a Phormium-tenax mill, which is to accomplish the same results, 
He seems thoroughly in love with the country, though he does not think 
much of the profitableness of sheep-farming, and sees no particular 


| advantages open to professional men, except indeed to engineers, for 


the third volume we are released from Mars, which, to tell the truth, is 


a somewhat tedious place, and get back to earth, when the hero takes a 
fresh start of life, which he begins again as an infant. We are happy 
to find that he makes a better use of his time and opportunities than he 
did on the first occasion, and enjoys the happiness which he was there 
not fortunate enough or not deserving enough to secure. Mr. Collins is, 
as we have more than once taken occasion to say, almost always enter- 
taining and sometimes brilliant, but he does not advance. Tle can do 
something far better than extravagances such as his 7ransmiqration. 
Why will he not do it, before the habit of writing below himself becomes 
inveterate and incurable ? 

We have to acknowledge a very elegant version of Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, by Mr. H. A. J. Munro, to which Mr. Clay, of the 
Cambridge University Press, has added all the external graces of paper 
It has been, the translator tells us, “ Nasonianis numeris 
Latine redditus,” and the word ‘ Nasonianis’ snggests the only adverse 
criticism which we feel inclined to make on Mr. Munro’s work. That 
the version is made with consummate skill, and into excellent Latinity 
need scarcely be said, but it has not, to our ears, an Ovidian sound. It 
wants the exquisite ease and clearness of Ovid’s verse. We doubt 
whether a really Ovidian translation of the Elegy is possible, at least 
under the conditions which Mr. Munro proposes to himself. He renders 
line for line, and could hardly do otherwise. Yet a line of Gray is 
often much fuller than a line of Ovid’s ever is. The Roman poet uses 
the couplet to express what is included in one antithetical verse of the 
English. However, our readers may judge for themselves if we give a 
specimen of Mr. Munro’s work. They will certainly agree that 
whether it is perfectly “Ovidian” or no, it is extraordinarily faithful 


and type. 


and felicitous. 
their eyes, &e ”;— 
“Sed spoliis aevi large doctrina refertum 
noluit ante oculos evoluisse librum ; 
algida sublimes estus compressit egestas 
adstrinxitque suo vivida corda gelu. 
Fepe renidentes praeclara luce lapillos 
antra maris, ceca nocte profunda, gerunt : 
seepe rubor florum natus moriensque fefeleit, 
acraquein yacuum perditus exit odor. 
forsitan his audax ruris restare pu-illo, 
sed satis instanti, Graccus agrestis ero, 
vel mutus sine honore Maro, vel L[ulius alter, 
immunis patrii sanguinis ille, cubet.” 

Between Two Fires. By the Author of “Not Easily Jealous.” 
(Chapman and Hall.) — There are two things remarkable in this 
perfectly harmless and lady-like tale; one is the sudden change—when 
three-quarters of the book is past—from absolute colourlessness to 
crowded sensationalism ; and the other is a beautiful heroine with whom 
no one falls in love, and who does not fall in love herself. As artists 
say of some water-colour sketches, there is ‘too much paper’ about 
the first three-quarters of the story. No incident and little character ; 
and then we rush, without notice, upon a murder, a trial, a conviction, 
a railway smash, a confession, a pardon and two death-beds, in the 
descriptions of which probability is not too conspicuous. The orphan 
heroine’s relatives on her father’s side, by whom she is brought up, are 
a morose trio, nursing, first, vindictiveness towards her mother’s rela- 
tives and, afterwards, jealousy of her love for them, The only slight 
successes in the way of character-painting are in tho sketches 
of the youngest of these three—an old-maid cousin—whose sullen 
that 


her mother’s side, whose passionate 


tenderness is sometimes rather happily suggested; and in 
of a young man, cousin on 


devotion to a certain young lady, called Clemaine Dainsthorpe, occa- 





sionally breaks the calm superciliousness which is habitual to him. 
These Dainsthorpes at once flood and freeze the reader, so that he is 
We have Mrs. 
Ashburnham, née Dainsthorpe, and her daughter Clemaine; Lord and 
Lady Geraldine Dainsthorpe, and their son Stafford; and Mr. Edward 


in a state as cold and imperturbable as themselves. 


Dainsthorpe and his wife Estella,—the parents of our heroine’s deceased 





mother. As these personages are all very aristocratic, very tall, very 


pale, very statuesque, very classical, very dignified, very cold, very 
self-possessed, it is somewhat surprising that our impulsive little 
heroine Star (short for Estella) is not as much frozen by contact with 
them as we are; it is quite otherwise, however; she takes kindly to 
them, notwithstanding her far warmer and more affectionate tempera- 
ment. Star is thoroughly natural and nice, but as her only characteristic 
is simple affectionateness, we have nothing else to say about her. 


The Wonderland of the Auxtipodes. By J. Ernest M.A. 
(Sampson Low.)—Mr. Tinne is a young graduate of Oxford, who, having 


Tinne, 


had the good sense to spend some time in New-Zealand travel, has 
obliged his fellow-countrymen by giving a sensible and useful account 
of it. The special object of his journeyings was to visit the Hot Lakes 
of Rotoma and Rotomapana, and the volume is chiefly occupied with a 


lively description of these places, and of his ride thither from Auckland | 





We take the passage beginning “ But knowledge to | 





| Corbet (Lieut-Col. A. F.), Climate and Resources of Upper 


' Green (W. E.), Hints on Sketching from Nature 


i James (G. P. R.), The King’s Highway, 12 


| Murray (John), Observations on Pathology of Cholera, &c. ...(Smith & Elder) 


shellfish was far more delicious than the best Whitstable oyster.” In | whom there is, he thinks, “: 


decidedly good opening.” We must 
transfer from Mr. Tinne’s pages one good story, illustrative of life in 
New Zealand. He was tapped on the shoulder by an old schoolfellow 
who had been with the same tutor at Eton, and was then a livery-stable 
keeper and cabdriver in Napier. Nevertheless, he was in “ society,” and 
so fell out the following:—“ Colonel Russell, the Minister of Instrue- 
tion, hired the hansom for a ball in the neighbourhood ; and on reaching 
the door of the house, gave N directions to return for him at one a.m, ; 
N touched his hat and drove off, but had not gone far down the 
carriage road before he stopped, took the horse out and tethered him to 
a tree, and slipping off his mackintosh, came back to the house in full 
evening dress, having received an invitation also himself. The evening 
wore on, and morning arrived. About three o’clock some one walked 
up to Colonel Russell, whom he saw leaning against the wall and look- 
ing rather annoyed, and remarked to him, ‘Why, Russell, I thought 
you were an early bird. What are you doing at the ball still?” ‘Well,’ 
said the Colonel, ‘I had intended to go home about two hours ago, but 
there’s that confounded cabby of mine engaged for three more dances, and 
I can’t got away till he’s done.’” We must not forget to mention the 
interesting photographs which illustrate the volume. 








Sketches of Eton. Etchings and Vignettes by R. S. Chattock, and 
Descriptive Notes by W. W. Wood. (Seeleys.)—Mr. Chattock’s etchings 
are, for the most part, very pleasing, “The College from the River” 
being one of the best; and “ Maidenhead Bridge,” in which neither the 
foliage nor the architecture is well rendered, perhaps the least praise- 
worthy. The notes which Mr. Wood, an old Etonian, has added are 
readable, and certain prejudices allowed for, sensible. Etonians so far 
at least resemble the citizens of the United States that they alone can 
understand “their peculiar institutions.” Among other things, the 
self-government of the boys is praised by our author. Outsiders, who 
are not permitted to forget the great dictum that “Waterloo was won 
in the playing-fields of Eton,” may be permitted to suggest that a good 
thing was carried to excess when boys, checked in their righteous 
anger against something that offended their artistic tastes—it was, we 
have heard, a tradesman’s sign—took up one of their masters and hung 
him by the hands over the bridge or some similar place. Yet this is a 
rumour of Eton proceedings which this present writer has heard from 
eredible authority within the last five years. Seriously, Eton licence 
is a most damaging thing, not only to English education, but to the 


whole tone of English life. 
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MARRIED LADY, residing about | 


five miles from Loades, wishes to receive 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS, between the ages of 8 and 12°| 


years, to be EDUCATED with two of her own children. 
Terms, 100 Guineas each per annum. 

Address “BETA,” National Club, 1 Whitehall 
Gardens, London, W. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS—Two £60, Six 

£40, Four £20, Election second week in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 


(AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION — for 
WOMEN, 1874.—LONDON CENTRE. 
CANDIDATES are requested to send in their 
Names by MARCH 25 to Mrs, A. DICEY, Hon. Sec., 
107 Victoria Street, S. W. 


ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 
_ Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


MATRICULATION. | 
NIVERSITY of LONDON.— 


The Special Classes for this Examination held 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital will commence March 9. 
Chemistry, illustrated experimentally, THOMAS EL- 
TOFT, F.C.S.; Classics, Modern Languages, &c., 
MALcoLM LAING, M.A., Trinity College, Cam.; Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, Rev. J. T. BELL, B.A., 
late Fellow of St. Catharine's College, Cam. Fees— 
Chemistry alone, Two Guineas; each of the others, 
Five Guineas; for the complete course, Ten Guineas. 
The Classes are not confined to Students of the 
Hospital. Classes for the Preliminary Scientific B. 
Se. and M. B. Examinations are also held. For further 
information, apply to the Warden of the College, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, E.O. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


PRESIDENT AND VISIroR—The ‘aad BISHOP 
of WORCESTEE 
HeAD MASTER—The Rey. AR’ THUR FABER, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

There are TWO DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSI- 
CAL and the MODERN. Pupils are trained for the 
Universities, the Civil and Military Examinations, and 
the Professions. 

There is a LOWER SCHOOL preparatory to either 
Department, a Gymnasium, &c. 

There are Five Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, occupied by the Head Master and four of his 
resident Staff. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. For 
non-Shareholders an extra fee of £6, Special ad- 
vantages for sons of clergymen and home boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Head Master. 

The next Term will begin on Monday, May 4. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
PATRONS. 

The LORD BISHOP of CHICHESTER—The DUKE 
of DEVONSHIRE—Lord LECONFIELD—The 
MARQUIS of BRISTOL, &c. 
PrEsIDENT—The EARL of CHICHESTER. 
PrincipaAL — The Rev. C. BIGG, M.A., late Senior 

Student and Tutor of Ch. Ch., Oxford. 
BRIGHTON COLLEGE offers the usual 








Public- 


| LECTURE 7" be delivered by W. HUGGINS, Esq, 

| D.C.L., LL.D.. F.R.S., &c.. on “ Spectrum Analysis in 
its Astronomical Ap; lications.” 

| The Lecture will be illustrated by the Electric Light, 

| under the management of Mr. Lada. 

The Lecture will commence at 7.45. 

Admission, Is exch. 


| of the Church. 





Dr. Huggins has kindly promised to give this Lecture 
in aid of the fund for the reduction of the debt, to 
wale object the proceeds will be applied. 

HE SOC IETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 

TION of SKETCHES and STUDIES WILL CLOSE 

on Saturday next, February the 28th, 5 Pall Mall East. 

ALFRED D., FRIPP, Secretary. 

“FINNHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 

VIEW, from Ten till Five. A spacious platform has 

been erected, so that Visitors now have an unimpeded 

view of the Picture.—39s Old Bond Street.—Admit- 
tance, Is. 


TMHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F’. B. CHATTERTON. 

Last 12 nights of the Season. Every Evening, 
Wednesday (being Ash Wednesday) excepted, the 
great Romantic, Sensational, Spectacular Drama 
of AMY ROBSART. Amy Robsart, Miss Edith 
Stuart; Queen Elizabeth, Miss Cicely Nott; Leicester, 
Mr. H. Sinclair; Varney, Mr. J. Ryder; Fiibberti- 
gibbet, Miss Kate Vaughan. After which JACK-IN- 
THE-BOX ; or, Harlequin Little Tom Tucker, Grand 
Christmas Comic Pantomime, will be performed Doors 
open at half-past 6, commence at 7. Prices from 6d to 


| Admission, Is. 








£5 5s. Morning Performances on Tuesday, Feb. 17; 
Saturday, Feb. 21; Wednesday, Feb. 25; and Satur- 


day, Feb.! 28. Children and Schools at half-price to 
all parts of the Theatre. Upper Gallery excepted, on 


payment at the doors—Morning Pe erformances only. 
| Doors open at half-past 1, commence at 2. Box Office 

open from 10 till 5 daily. 
ER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 





School education, in a most healthy climate peculiarly 


favourable to hoys of delicate constitutions. 
Special arrangements are made for pupils preparing 
for the Civil Service, 


care, and provide a thorough liberal and practical 
education for boys intended for business or the active 
professions, ‘There is an excellent Laboratory, Work- 
shop, &c. 

The School is well endowed with Scholarships and 
Exhibitions. 
according to age. 

Address, the Rey. the SECRETARY. 


pure AC WORKS’ DEPARTMENT in 
INDIA. 


EXAMINATION for DIRECT APPOINTMENTS in 


1874 


Terms 80 to 9) guineas per annum, | 


Candidates intending to present themselves at the | 


Examination already advertised as to be held after 
Kaster, 1874, are requested to send their names without 
delay to the Secretary of the Public Works’ Depart- 
ment, India Office, London, S.W., in order that the 
forms required to be filled up may be forwarded 
immediately. They must be British-born subjects, 
not exceeding the age of 24 on July 1, 1874, of sound 
constitution, and of good moral character, and must 
have been employed not less than eight months as 
pupils or assistants under a civil or mechanical 
engineer. 
India Office, November, 1873 


MEE TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
W.C., having recently received many choice 

Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s gallery, the 
Amateur’s study, and for the working Student in 
Geology, 


ee and INDIAN 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET cantina x og TO THE ROYAL 
AMILY, 
85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


CARPETS. 


BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE: 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


FINE 


SL 
CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manoufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807 ) 


_* CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 
4 


HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 

25, 26, & 27 BERN ERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W., 
PATENTEES OF 
WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, 
Anp CARPET, 


Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Power. 
| INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 








The modern forms have been organised with great | in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 


some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depdt, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 


Street, Ww. 





VEE SSSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 


largest holders of Whisky intheworld. Their 


profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
3elfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 


Strand, W.C. 
FRAGRANT SOAP— 
The celebrated “* UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others, 
*.* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


= PATENT ‘ OZOKERIT ” 


4 CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
MRS. §&. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
L AIR REST ORE R or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair t ) grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriif. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


_ 





Be * TON TN DEPENDENT H E 
CHURCI | 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25,0 | This RESTAURANT js removed to more spacions 


Tickets may be obtained of | 
Mr. NICHOLLS, 252 Brixton Road, or in the Vestibule 











| the ename! from decay, 


Candles. 


wrapper of each, without which none ve genuine. 
\ 


aia 
PALL-MALL 


and commodious Premises, 

14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PL: ACE, 
| (embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUS’ TRATION, 
which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 
similar parties). . 

Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. 
_ Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption 
licence. 


- ee, 
J 9; MICOLL'S | CELEBRATED 

e SOVEREIGN TWEED OVERCOATS 
(Waterproof, yet evaporable), or with Silk Lapels, One 
| Guinea each, are further improved by the insertion of 
pockets, so constructed as to allow expansion 04 the 
inside without showing any appearance of bul ging 
from the exterior. 

This useful invention was registered by H. J. Nic ‘oll, 
January 7th, 1874, and these Overcoats can only bo 
obtained at his several Addresses, in 

114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, 
London {> 2? Cornhill. ont 
Manchester—10 Mosley Street, 
Liverpool—50 Bold Street. 
Birmingham—39 New Street. 


J ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS 

\ ARMS, CRESTS. and ADDRESSES Designed 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. . 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combiaa. 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
LONDON, w. 


42 PICCADIL L Y, 


rome FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OTL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 3; 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps——ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London ; and all Chemists. 


Ot geen RLING FLUID, 248 High 
§ Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immedi ttely 
itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


NREY HAIR, 

Londou.—ALEX. ROSS'S 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 

manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent it by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifally 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 


248 High Holborn, 
HAIR DYE produces 


10s 6d, sent for stamps—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 
OSE MACHLIN E.—Phis i is a 


* contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection, Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two rlicscnss. ade 


OTH HING “IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JONN GOSNELL 





4 ! . * s . 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical | and CO, have at length, with the aid of one of the most 


eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, prote “'s 
and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be bad of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


Y “somon ARNICATED CORN and 
BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
for giving imme liate ease and removing those painful 
excrescences. rice 6d and Is per box. ay be 
procured of any che mist. Observe the trade mark— 
HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's. 
YOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, f 
promoting the growth, restoring, improvi: 
aud beautifying the Human Hair. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 
103 6d (equa! to four small), and 21s per bottle 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
and purifying, eradicates all c uti- 
Discolourations, and re 
Skin. Price 4s 6d and 8 


r 


soothing, cooling, 
neous Eruptions an 
Healthy Purity of the 


per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a Pearl-like whitoness to 
the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and spots of incipient 
Decay, strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasiug 
Fragrance to the Breath. Price 2s 9d per box. 

Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for Row! sy is’ Articles, 
and see that their is in Red Ink on tae 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


yY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
oe 5 WORLD. 


— 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCII 


Always Secures 
Delight of the Laundress, 
-™ . The Admiration of the Beholder, 


And the Comfort of the Wearer. | 


— | 
SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 


RECOMMEND 
QUININE WINE 
AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 
FAOOD CABINET FURNITURE. 
J In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has, in addition to his other 
Stock :— 


WATERS’ 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
i 3 ft. 


















WASHSTANDS .........wide 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ......... 158 6d 203 6d 24s 0d 
Best Polished Pine............ 288 6d 323 0d 363 0d 
Mahogany, Circular Marble 

TOPB....0rcereercerrereeese .» 263 0d 35s Od _ 
Best do., Square do. . 63s 0d 70s 0d 87s 6d 

DRAWERG.......00000+0000eWide 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak . 28s 0d 378 0d 55s 0d 
Best Polished Pine. 57s 0d 72s Gd 95s Od 


Best Mahogany .... 73s 6d 95s 0d 130s 0d 





DRESSING-TABLES.—wide ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak . . l7s 0d 21s 6d 25s 0d 
Best Polished Pine.... . 253 6d 2s 0d 33s Od 
Best Mahogany Drawers... 453 0d 47s 6d 55s 0d 


WARDROBES, with 
Drawers, Trays, 


Hanging Space.,.....wide 4ft. 4ft. Gin. 5ft. 





Good Maple or Oak 105s 04 115s 04 127s 64 
Best Polished Pine .. 175s 0d 190s 0d 200s Od 
Best Mahogany .........++ 230s Od 255s Od 290s Od 


American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &e., in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Mahogany chairs, covered 
in leather, stuffed horse- 


eae eccccocesce «608 Od «606858 Od §8=642s 0d | 
Mahogany Couches ......... 105s 0d 145s Od 210s Od | 
Mahogany Dining-tables, 

telescope action, size 

SEE, Wy EME. cccceccevssoncees 135s 0d 155s 0d 190s 0d 

wide—4 ft. 6 in. 5 tt. 6 ft. 

Mahogany Sideboards ..... . £905 £10 Os £11 10s 
With plate-glass backs... £10 53 £15 15s £23 0s | 


stuffed 


Easy Chairs 
horsehair.. 37s 6d, 65s, to 189s. 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy Chairs. 
Centre Tables, Work Tables, Occasional Tables, 
Card Tables, Chiffonniers, and Cabinets. 
Davenports, Whatnots, Music Cabinets, and Stools. 
The above in Walnut, Black & Gold, & Fancy Woods. 
Gilt Console Tables and Pier Glasses. 


} Patt t. S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Pians of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is triling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


TMI ECONOMIC 





MPROVED and 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
Sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuiue only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 


| | PRIGHTNESS, CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOMY, and SAFETY, by using the 
WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING COMPUSITE 
CANDLES, which require neither paper nor scraping, 
but are made in all sizes, and sold everywhere. 
Wholesale only of 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Lambeth, London. 








OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
sraed medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 





They require no restraint of diet or conflnement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9a | 


Per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


| OLLOWAY’SOLNT MEN T& PILLS. 
_& —Chest and Stomach Complaints yield with 
celerity and certainty to the curative powers of these 
medicaments, The source and centre of almost every 


ailment is impurity of blood; thence dislodge the | 


poison, and disease departs. Pure blood is the in- 
fallible remedy for weuk lungs. Holloway’s Pills 
exercise the inestimable power of thoroughly cleansing 
each component part of the blood, and rendering this 
fluid fit to perform its important functions, ‘Lhey 
cope most successfully with chest diseases, stomach 
Complaints, liver disurders, and many other maladies 
which were once the besetting dangers of mankind | 
jeune —_ in town and couutry. The direc- | 
ous ior use euable everyune to regulate the operagious 
of these Pills with the questest nicety. = j 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London,—Established 


1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 


(GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL. 
Secretaries 9 jOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1547. 
I RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
| negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


TOINVESTORS. | 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
'FPVENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVEST MENTS, con- 
| 


| 

ances effected in all parts of the world. 
! 

} 

| 


aining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
| enumeration of Safe [Investments paying from 10 to 20 
| per cent. 
| PENNINGTON and CO, 


3 Royal Exchange 


| Buildings, London, EC. 


Established 1897. (For Lives ONLY.) 
| 79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums . 
Accumulated Funds 3,073,700 
ALso, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £184,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
and other contingencies. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
& ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 

} Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


a INSURANCE COMPANY. 
4 


£338,129 









ov ERERGTE 





( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
: Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 
| Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
| hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
| Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansiou-Honse Buildings, E.C. 








FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 
exceeds .., « £249,000 


The New Policies in the last Year were 457, 
assuring ... eee ove oe ooo ose 

, The New Annual Premiums were... oe 9,770 
The Bonus added to Policies in Jan., 1872, was 323,871 

| The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,169,601 

| The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

|} amount to one ooo eos ose 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 


| 
CrepIT of half the first five annual Premiums allowed 
on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 | 


years of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaining a specitied age. 

INVALID LIVEs assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk, 

CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 

REPORT, 1873. 

The 4%h Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1873, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 


| Society’sOfiices, or of any of its Agents. 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


Fe AND PERRLNS’ 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.’ 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


| and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 


bottles and labels. 
Agents—C ROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the worid. 


The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 1,830,000 | 


304,457 | 


woe 5,773,144 | 


SAUCE. | 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
VOLS. Ill. AND IV. OF THE 


‘History of Two Queens; 


Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn. By W. 
Hepworth Dixon. COMPLETING THE WORK. 
“Mr. Dixon has completed in these volumes the 
two stories which he has narrated with so much grace 
and vigour. Full of romantic and dramatic senti- 
ment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the 
more absorbing interest is concentrated in the story 
of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told so fully, so 

' fairly, or so attractively.”"—Noles and Queries. 
r 
y 


| 
| 


Life of the Right Hon. Spence 


PERCEVAL; including his Correspondence. B: 
his Grandson, SPENCER WALPOLE, 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Portrait, 303, 
“A very useful, a very honest, and a very interesting 
political biography.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1874. Under the Especial Patronage of 
MAJESTY, corrected by the Nobility, and contain- 
ing all the New Creations. 1 vol., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, gilt edges, 31s 6d, bound, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Nathaniel Vaughan: Priest and 


Man. By FREDERIKA MACDONALD. 3 vols. 


Broken Bonds. By Hawley 
Smart, Author of “Breezie Langton,” “ False 
Cards,” &c¢. 3 vols. 

“Few novels are brighter, cleverer, or more in- 
teresting than Captain Hawley Smart's ‘ Broken 
Bonds. The story is fresh and powerful, thoroughly 
ingenious in idea, and artistic in execution.”—Sunday 
Times. 


Victor and Vanquished. By Mary 


Ceci. Hay, 3 vols. 
“A pretty story. The interest is well sustained.”"— 


Spectator. 
Colonel Dacre. By the Author of 
* There is much that is attractive both in Colonel 


“ CASTE.” 3 vols. 
Dacre and the simple-hearted girl whom he honours 


witb his love.” — A‘henwum. 
Transmigration. By Mortimer 
“A story that ought to be read, and every word of 


COLLINS. 3 vols. 
| it too. The interest never flags.”"—/'ost. 


The Blue Ribbon. By the Author 


of “Str. OLAVE’s,” &e, 3 vols. 
“ An unquestionably interesting story. We like ‘The 
Blue Ribbon’ very much.” —Spectator, 


Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel 


Hoey, Author of “A Gulden Sorrow,” &e. 3 vols. 
[February 27. 





Price 5s. 
MHE NEWEST MATERIALISM: 
Papers on the Books of Mill, Comte, Bain, 
Spencer, Atkinsun, Anst, Feuerbach. By WILLIAM 
| MACUALL, 





CONTENTS. 
1. PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
| 2. Liberty. 
3. THe UTILITARIAN CREED, 
4. Sin WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
5. COMTEISM POPULARISED, 
6, COMTEISM AS A POLITICAL SCHEME, 
7. Morsip PsycHoLoey. 
8. Harp AND Dry PHILOSOPHY, 
9. IMBECILE ATHEISM, 
j 10. HEGELAIN ATHBISM. 
London: Brooke and Co., 282 Strand. 





8vo, cloth, 336 1, post free, 
HE OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE 
of TWENTY YEARS AGO. By a Bacuetor 
| oF ARTs. 
London: R. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo. 
TERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
|i Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
| Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
} ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R-C.P. Lond, 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 





i LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E,. LAZENBY 
| and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
| and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
| lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
| (ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
| Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
| [JARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are 


| ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 








} used so many yeurs, signed, “Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ | 


LIST OF NEW 


Strafford, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
The 


with Portrait. 


ROUND ABOUT the ISLANDS; or, Sunny Spots | 


In 1 handsome 8vo vol. 


near Home. By CLEMENT W. Scorr. 


NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davigs, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. | 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of! 


3y ELIZABETH COOPER 
“The Life of Arabella Stuart,’ “Popular History of America, 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


HOLLINGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy 8vo, | 





The ONLY 


rn, Author of 
" &, In| 
[Just ready. 


[You ready. 
[Vow ready. 


[Second Edition now ready. 


NOTICE.—A SILENT SERVICE. WATCH-NIGHT, ORTHODOX SPIRIT 
SEANCE 


EANCE, &c. 


ORTHODOX LONDON; 


Life in the Church of England. 
1 vol. 8¥o. 


In the Press, and will shortly be published. 


HETERODOX LONDON. By the Rev. C. Maurice 


Davies, D.D., Author of * Orthodox London,” “ Unorthodox London,” &c., &e. 


In 1 vol. Svo. 


*,* This volume will complete the set of these very interesting works on London 


Religious Life. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


or, Phases of Religious 
By the Author of “ Unorthodox London,” &c. 
[Second Edition now ready. 


Much Alone,” &ce., &c. 


“Ship Ahoy!” 


of JOHN ONCE and FOR EVER. 


Appeal,” “Saved by a Woman.” 


|A FRIEND at COURT. 


F.S.A., Author of * The Life and Times of Algernon Syduey,” &c. 


|For BEAUTY’S SAKE: 


“A YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. 


Hoorer, Author of “ The House of Raby,” &c. 


‘THAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By the Author of 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


‘MERRY ENGLAND: or, Nobles and Serfs. By 


| WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Rookwood,” “Tower of London” 
“ Windsor Castle,” * Boscobel,” &c. te 


ONE 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “A Winter Tour in Spain,” &e. 


In 3 vols. (Just ready. 


By the 
38 vols, 
(Now re ady. 

By the Author of “No 

[Vow ready, 
By Atex. Cannes Ewatp 


of HER MOTHER. 


a 
3 vols, 
[Now ready, 


A LIFE’S REWARD. By H. M. Lysoys. In 2 vols, 


[Vow ready. 
In 1 vol. 


[Vou ready. 


a New Novel. 


FRANK SINCLAIR’S WIFE, and other Stories, 


By Mrs. J. H. Rippeit, Author of “ George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “ Tyq 


(-Vow ready, 


By Mrs. Georce 


In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


[Vow ready, 


GRANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and Bachelors, 


By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 3 vols, [Vow ready. 
| _—_——___ 
| TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Preparing for publication, in Four Volumes 8vo, with Portraits from the Originals in Possession of the Imperial 
Family, and Fac-similes of Letters of Napoleon I., Napoleon II1., Queen Hortense, &c, 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


Derived from State Records, Unpublished Family Correspondence, and 
Personal Testimony. 


By 


BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


*,* Vol. I. will be published in March, Vol. II, in the Autumn, and Vols, III. and IV., completing the Work, 


in the Spring of 1875. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





TO CAPITALISTS AND INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 anv 10 to 20 PER CENT. 


Read SHARP'S 


INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


(Post free). 


(FEBRUARY EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Kailways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 


also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


Stock 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., 
(Established 1852. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. | 


First Principles. 16s. 

Principles of Biology. 2 vols., 34s. 
Principles of Psychology. 2 vols., 36s. 
Social Statics. 10s. 


Education: Intellectual, Moral, and 
PHYSICAL, és. 
Essays: Scientific, Political, 
SPECULATIVE, 2 vols., 16s. 
(A Third Volume is in the press.) 


and 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


| 
| 


and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





Just published, feap. Svo, cloth, price 3s, 
TMHE CILY of the LOSI, and other 
Short Allegorical Sermons, 

Arid tori cAamyopotjusve.—Gal, iy. 24. 
Third Edition. 

“Every one will find pleasure and instruction in 
reading them, and we cordially recommend them to 
the attention of the public."—Times, August 5, 1873. 

Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and Co. 
Just ready, Svo, cloth, price 6s, pp. ix.-456. 

HE EDUCATION-ACT MANUAL. 

EIGHTH EDITION. By Hucu Owen, Jun., 

Esq , Barrister-at-Law. The information in this New 


| Edition is brought down to the present time, and it is 
| a complete Guide for all interested in the formation 


TU stonteaL. and DESCRIPTIVE | 


BOOKS. For Home, School, and other Libraries, | 


or tur Preseuts. 
In foolscap S8vo size. 
USSIA, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
» GEORGE TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York. 
Maps, 4s. 

HE SPANISH PENINSULA: its History, Con- 
dition, and Prospects, 3s. ‘ 
iter the Country, History, and People. With 

a Coloured Map, 3s. 


) RITISH NORTH AMERICA: comprising Canada, 


By the Rev. | 
With | 


SD British Columbia, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, | 


Newfoundiand, &c. Maps. 3s 6d. 
( UR AUSTRALIAN COLONIES: their Discovery, 

History, Resources, end Prospects. By SAMUEL 
MossMAN, Author of the Article f 
* Encyclopedia Britannica,” &c. 


* Australia” in the 
With Maps, 3s 6d. 


| of Wales.” 


RELIGIOUS TRACT Society, London: 56 Paternoster | 


Row, and 164 Piccadilly. Manchester: 100 Corporati 
Street. Brighton: 31 Western Road. 4 7 





Tais day is published, price Sixpence, 
RAPID GLANCE at a FEW of the 
ECCLESIASTICAL SIGNS of OUR TIMES. 

By the Rev. RANALD MACPHERSON, Minister of St. 
Luke's, Edinburgh. 
Wx. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


{ 


and management of School Boards. 
London: KNIGHT and Co., 90 Fleet Street, E.C. 


= DU of EDINBURGILS 
QUICK MA ‘¢ By J. Riviere. For the 
Piano. Introducir tod Bless our Sailor Prince ” 


and * The Russian ional Anthem.” Price 3s; post 
free for eighteen stamps. 

GOD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. 
The Song, sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings, 3s; post 
free, eighteen stamps. The Pianoforte Solo (Stephen 
Glover), 3s; post free eighteen stamps. The Part 
Song (Large Notation), four stamps. For a Military 
Band, by J. Riviere, twenty-four stamps. 

WHEN the SHIP COMES HOME. A New 
Song. By Mrs. J. WORTHINGTON BLIss (Miss Lindsay). 
4s; post free for twenty-four stamps. 

LET THE HILLS RESOUND. A New 
Song, by the Composer of “God Bless the Prince 
Post free, eighteen stamps. Piano solo 
and duet, twenty-four stamps each; the Part Song, 
four stamps. 

QUESTIONS on the THEORY of MUSIC. 
By Geo. F. West. Twelfth Edition. Post free 
twelve stamps. “As a class-book for elementary 
teaching in public schools it can have few superiors.” 
—Vide Daily Telegraph. 

Sole Publishers, ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Bur- 
lington Street. N.B.—Gratis and post free, a Catalogue 
of all Mr. West's Pianoforte Music. Order everywhere. 





Dr. WM. SMITH'S FRENCH COURSE. 
Now ready, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


HE FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part I. 
A First French Course, containing Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercise Book, aud Vocabularies. On the 
same plan as 
De. WM. SMITA'S ENGLISH COURSE. 
Dr. WM. SMITH'’S GREEK COURSE, 
Dr. WM. SMITHS LATIN COURSE. 

“This work has been compiled at the repeated re- 
quest of numerous teachers who. fluding the ‘ Prin- 
cipia Latina’ the easiest book for beginners in Latin, 
are anxious to obtain an equally elementary French 
work on the same plan. The main object is to enable 
a beginner to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
chief grammatical forms, to learn their usage by con- 
structing simple sentences as soon as he commences 
the study of the language, and to accumulate gradually 
a stock of words useful in conversation as well as in 
reading.”"—Prefuce. 

To be followed by 

MMHE FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part IL 

A Reading Book, with Notes, and a Dictionary. 
12mo. 

HE FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part III. 

An Introduction to French Prose Composition, 
containing a Systematic Course of Exercises on the 
Syntax, with the Principal Rules of Syntax. 12mo. 

Preparing for Publication. 

TMHE GERMAN PRINCIPIA. Uni- 

form with the “ French Principia ” and “ Prin- 
cipia Latina.” 12mo. 

JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LATIN for VERY YOUNG BEGINNERS. 
Just ready, 16mo, 1s 6d. 
CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
By THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A., Fellow of 


University College, Loudon, and Joiat Author with Dr. 


Wm. Smith of * An English-Latin Dictionary.” 

This little book carefully explains and facilitates 
the New Pronunciation of Latin; and contains a full 
Praxis of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns, suited to 
children from about seven or eight years of age. 

By the same Author. 
PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. With Exer- 
cises and Questions. (76 pp.) 16mo, Is. 

Every sentence in this little book has been framed 
with a view to the capacity and requirements of young 
children, from about seven or eight years of age. 

“ This little book is very carefuliy done. We doubt 
whether any grammar of equal size could give an in- 
troduction to the English language more clear, concise, 
and full than this does. The eye is constantly called 
to the help of the memory, each rule and illustration 
being distinguished by a change of type.”"— Watchman, 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 
| ate AN’S MAGAZINE. 
|, No. 173, for MARCH. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, “ENDOWED COMPETITIONS AT THE UNIVERSITIES, 
AND THEIR ResuLts.” By Sedley Taylor. 
2. *CASTLE DALY: THE STORY OF AN [RISH HOME 
THIRTY YEARS AGO.” Chapters 4-5. 

3. “ON COAL AND COAL PLANTS.” By W. C. William- 
son, F.R.S., Prof. Nat. Hist. Owen's College, 
Manchester. 

“ AFTER HEINE AND “ TO AMELIA.” 

“MENDELSSOHN.” By Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. Trans- 
lated by M. E. von Glehn. Chapter 5. 

. “AN ECONOMIC EXPERIMENT in GHENT.” By J. G. 

Fitch, H.M.’s Endowed Schools’ Commission. 


2 oF 


7. “My Time, AND WHAT I'VE DONB witu It.” By F. 
C. Burnand. Chapters 36-37, 
8. “THe PRINCK-PRINTERS OF ITALY.” By Catherine 


Mary Phillimore. Part II. 
9. “AN ELEPHANT KRAAL.” 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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PATRICIA KEMBALL 


IS COMMENCED IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


RIGHARD BENTLEY & SONS NEW WORKS. 
HISTORY of the INDIAN ADMINISTRA- 





W To which is prefixed, by permission of Her Majesty, Lord 
Ellenborough’s Letters to the Queen during the Affghan War. Edited by Lord 
COLCHESTER. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS and 
1U MOURISTS.—Canning. Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles 
Mathews. Talleyrand, Jerrold, Aibert Smith, Rogers, Hood, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &c. By JoHn TimBs, F.S.A., Author of “A 
Century of Anecdote.” 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s, 


TERESINA PEREGRINA; or, Fifty Thou- 


sand Miles of Travel Round the World, By THERESA YELVERTON, Lady 
AVONMORE. 2 vols. large post Syo, 21s. 


BYGONE DAYS in DEVON and CORN- 


WALL, With Notes of existing Superstitions and Customs. By Mrs, HENRY 
PENNELL WHITCOMBE, Pust Svo, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of ALBANY 


FONBLANQUE. Including his Contributions to the Examiner. Edited by E. 
E. B. DE FONBLANQUE. In 8vo, lés. 








SIX NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


PHILIP LEIGH: a Novel. Reprinted from 


the Temp’e Bar Magazine. 


WON in a CANTER: a Novel. 


CALABAR.” 


LITTLE LADY LORRAINE: aNovel. By 


COURTENEY GRANT. 


LORD HARRY BELLAIR: a Novel. By 


the Author of * Mary Powell,” &c. 


TOM BULKELEY of LISSINGTON: a Novel. 
By R. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 

“A stirring and cheery story of the brightest aspects of military life, depicting 
truthfully and pleasantly the fun and genial camaraderie of a cavalry regiment. 
Its liveliness and ‘swing’ go on with undiminished heartiness from the beginning to 
the very end. The scenes at Gibraltar are capitally done; but there is greater 
power as well as intense earnestness in the description of Purghatorree, the fever- 
stricken Indian station. Indeed one of the best features of this book is the sympathy 
it displays with the life of the soldier as well as of the officer, and the thorough 
truthfulness and kindly humour with which their ways and peculiarities are de- 
veted. Since the early days of Fenimore Cooper we have had few such portraits 
as Private Swivel. This nove! will in all probability attain considerable 
popularity." —Guardian. 


The MYSTERY of ASHLEIGH MANOR: a 


By “Old 


| CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 








Now ready, demy Svo, with Portrait and Illustrations, price 16s, 
THE LIFE OF CITARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHUN FORSTER, 

VOL. IIL, 1852-1870, 


TION of Lord ELLENBOROUGH, in his Correspondence with the Duke of | 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW SERIAL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





Now ready, PART L., price One Shilling, of 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS, 
To be Completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 





DAHOMEY AS IT IS. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 21s. 


KHIVA and TURKESTAN. Translated from 


the Russian by Captain SPALDING, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo,-with Map, 9s. 


The DOMINION of AUSTRALIA By W. H. 


L. RANKEN. Large post 8yo, 12s, 


MAORIA. A Sketch of the Manners and 


Customs of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of New Zealand. By Captain J.C. 
JOHNSTONE, Bengal Army. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 


TALES from the FJELD. <A Second Series of 


Popular Tales from the Norse of P. Cur. ASBJORNSEN. By G. W, DASENT, 
D.C.L. Post 8vo, 10s 6d, 


RICHARD WAGNER and the MUSIC of the 
FUTURE. By Franz Hverrer. Crown &vo, 12s. 

PEEPS into the HUMAN HIVE. By Dr. 
Wrnater, Author of “ Curiosities of Toil,” &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


A COMPENDIUM of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


from the Earliest Times to A.D, 1872. With Copious Quotations on the Lead- 
ing Events and the Constitutional History, together with Appendices. By H. R. 
CLINTON, Instructor of Candidates for Public Examinations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By J. A. Skertcuty. 
[This day. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





PHINEAS REDUX. By Ayrnoyy Trooper. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 24s, 


TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 


Crown 8yvo, price 10s 61. 


Mrs. GREVILLE, the STORY of a WOMAN'S 


LIFE. Told by Uksvua, a somewhile Sister of Mercy. 3 vols. [This week. 





By Ouma. 








Novel. By Exiza Ruyt Davies. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Jn a few days. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Large crown Svo, illustrated by 300 Woodcuts and 16 pages of Coloured 
Iilustrations, 7s 6d; cloth gilt, post free, 8s 6d, 
Ts MODERN HOUSEHOLDER: a Manual of Domestic 
4 Economy in all its Branches, embracing the Subjects of the House and all 
its Furnishing—The Home and all its Duties—The Outdoor Occupations of Country 
Life and all their Details—Domestice Medicine and Surgery for all Home Needs. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 





USEFUL BRIDAL GIFT-BOOK. 
é “Ifa book that can give advice as good and as sound as an experienced 
friend can he a desirable thing for a wedding present, then can we confidently re- 
commend *The Modern Householder, as just the very volume to be of value to 
young couples set:ing up a united state on their own account.”—///ustrated Paper. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 








Small crown $yo, cloth, 3s 6d; post free, 4s. 
TRHE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SPEAKER and READER: a | 
Selection of Prose and Verse. from Modern and Standard Authors. Classifled 
and Arranged for the Use of Public Schools, with full Instructions in the Art of 
Elocution. Compiled and Edited by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A, Ph.D. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
Demy §vo, cloth gilt, 2s; post free, 2s 4c. 


(THE VICTORIA GEOGRAPHY : Sixtecn Maps, printed in 








Colours, and 8° Illustrations, | M E S S R S. 


* An excellent pictorial school-book. It contains sixteen co'oured maps, to stamp 
the outlines of the world indelibly on the youthful mind, and in its 184 pages are 
compressed the leading geographical facts of every country under the sun, while 
the lessons are enlivened by eighty engravings illustrative of the peoples and cities 
and physica! phenomena of the earth.”"—J/ilus‘rated Paper. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co.. Pedford Street, Strand. 
4 7 Tur wv Li Pl ‘ ’ » 
NEW BANK and an OLD TOWER.—See the BUILDER 
Midal of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 434, for View of Provincial Bank of England, 
Middleshorough—View of the Tower at Protestant Church, Breda—Plan of Nutfleld 
nory—Greek Architecture in Rome—Sanitary Aspects of House-Construction— 








NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS, 


NO ALTERNATIVE. By Ayyte Tuomas 


2 vols. [Vert week, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








Now publishing, in 5 vols. crown 8vo, ame each 6s. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S 
POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS. 


COLLECTED EDITION. 
Volume I. contains, besides the popular poems of “Meg Blane,” “Ballad of 
Judas Iscariot,” * London Lyrics,” &c., many pieces now published or collected for 
the first time. With a Portrait of the Author. [Just out. 
Volume II, contains “ Ballads and Poems of Life,” “ Allegories and Sonnets.” 
[/mmediately, 
From the CONTEMPORARY Review, November, 1873. 
“In the great power of appealing to universal humanity lies Mr. Buchanan's 
security. Thé light of nature bas been his guide, and the human heart his study, 
To the seer belongs the power of elevating the human soul, of unravelling life's 
mysteries, and of piercing through many of those folds which prevent mau from 
apprehending God. This power is iadubitably upon Robert Buchanan.” 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
GABRIEL 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
72 LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 


CITY, 





Scott Russel! on the Vienna Dome, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 





WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY, 
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NEW WORKS. ee BLACKWOOD & Sons’ 
| 








NEW BOOKS. 


FABLES IN SONG. 


By Robert, Lord Lyrion, 
Author of “ Poems by Owen Meredit!;.” 





The LIFE of NAPOL E ‘ON I11., derived from State) 


Records, unpublished Family Correspondeuce, and Personal Testimony. By BLANCHARD JERROLD | 
(Preparing for publication. | 








4 vols, 8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles. : 
Two vols, cr.wn 8yo, price 15s 


*,* Vol. I. will be published in March, Vol. II. in the Autumn, and Vols. III. and IV., completing the 
Work, 8 g ofl | 
or in the Spring of 1875. | PLATO. 
ee 7 ; By CLirton W. COLLINS, M.A 
_ ‘g 90. ‘ry » > ‘ » 7" g } a , 
EWALD'S HISTORY of ISRAEL, Vol. V., from, Petes ta 64. 
the Fall of the Monarchy to the Banishment of Archelaus and the Subjection of Jerusalem to Rome. | Being Volume XIX. of 


Translated from the German by J. EsTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. Sv (On Saturday next. | ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISI READERS 


| 
Ald A i’ 4 M4 yew ant eaper Editior 
HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest Period | Now end Cheaper Biition 
to the Present Time. By the Rey. George W. Cox, M.A. Vols. I. and IL, 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 36s. THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By Joun Hint Burton, 
} Historiographer Royal for Scotland 


The FOLK-LORE of ROME, collected Dy Word) couisuea in tuie Eaivion down to the Besinetion o 


of-Mouth from the People. By R. H. Busk, Author of * Patranas,”’ “Sagas from the Far East,” &¢. Crown the last Jacobite ion urrection, 
8vo, 12s 6d. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, with Index Vol., £ 


The OKEEFFE CASE, the Rey. R. O'Keeffe v. Boer Welton. 
Cardinal Cullen, including the Evidence and the Judgment. Reported, with an Introduction, by H. C. HISTORY of RATIONAL THEOLOGY 
KIRKPATRICK, Barrister-at-Law. 8vyo, 12s. AND CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
- = - ™ IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
LI F E and LE aD R Sy of Sir Gl LBE RT E LLIOT, By Joun Tuctocn, D.D. 


First EARL of MINTO, from 1751 to 1806. Edited by his Grand-niece, the Countess of MINTO. 3 vols. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, £1 8s 


INCIDENTS IN THE SEPOY 
MEMOIR of LORD DENMAN, formerly Lord cr“. 


post 8vo, 31s 6d. 


Chief Justice of England. By Sir J. ARNOULD, late Judge of the High Court of Bombay. With Two Compiled from the Private Journals of 
Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. GENERAL SIR HOPE GRANT, GCB; 





Together with some Explanatory Chapt 


An EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES, By Captain Hunny KNoutys, R.A. 


“ . ‘ " . 4 me we eat Author mm Sedan to Saarbri 
Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Haro.p Browne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. Ninth Edition. | dneslinds “epg “ 





Crown 8vo, with Map and Plans, 12s 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and BRO i fot 


FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry THomMAs BUCKLE. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. Gold Coast, with an Outline of the Causes that have 
led to the War. 


On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT (in, (wisi tuccesnenr waiters 


ENGLAND,;; its Origin, Development,, and Practica! Operation. By ALPHEUS TODD. 2 vols., £1 17s. 


8v0, 16s, 


TONNE rn - — = - — ™ | Cheaper Edition. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, -prenco nome LIFE. 
since the Accession of George IIIL., 1760-1871, By Sir THoMAS Erskine May, K.C.B. Fourth Edition. 3, serVANTS—CHILDREN—FURNITURE—FOOD— 
MANNERS—LANGUAGE—DRESS—MARRIAGE 
(Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


vols. crown 8vyo, 18s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By JAMes ANTHONY FRrovupe, M.A. : | MIDDLEMARCH. 
| A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE 
By GeorGE ELIOT 
A New Edition. 4 vols. feap. 8vo, 218 


Canrnet Eprtion, 12 vols. crown S8yvo, £5 12s. 
Liprary Epirion, 12 vols. demy Svo, £8 18s. 


1 a YFTAT - , } 
MEETING the SUN: a Journey all round the THE PARISIANS. 
World, through Egypt, China, Japan, and California. By W.Simpson, F.R.G.S. With 48 Heliotypes and | By Eowarp BuLwer, Lord Lytton, 
Wood Engravings from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo, 24s. | Author of “ The Coming Race,” &e 
With Illustrations by Sydne ny Hall. 4 vols. crowu Svo 


From JANUA RY to DECEMBER: a Book for, i 
Children. Second Edition. Svyo, 3s 6d. | M Y S I E z s Pp A R D 0 N , 2 
A NOVEL FROM AUSTRALIA 


A CATECHISM of GRECIAN HISTORY. Edited "By Jaws WALKER Hay. ‘ 


by the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 18mo, Is €d. Three vols. crown 8vo, £1 5s 64 


A SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK, by the PARADOXES AND PUZZLES, i 
Rev. E. FOWL, on the plan of * Short and Easy Latin Book,” by the same Author, 12mo, 2s 6 i HISTORICAL, JUDICIAL, AND LITERARY 
By Joun PaGst, Barrister-at-Law. ° 


rl r : ¢ ae el ae Pal res . . »V » - » nabaw 
LECTURES on FEVER, Delivered in the Theatre eheaaateas OP 
of the Meath Hospital and County of Dublin Infirmary. By W. Srokes, M.D., &c. Edited by J. W. 
Moore, M.D., &c. 8yvo, 15s. The SECOND VOLUME o! 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND 
+ r T are. T yy 
LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE HER ACCUSERS. 
of PHYSIC. By Sir TuomMAs WATSON, Bart., M.D., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. Embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of : 
James V. in 1542, until the Death of Queen Mary in 1587. : 


N i i 7 By J , Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. 
ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL, | ccntsininea variety of D ens betore 
By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S. With about 410 Woodcuts from Dissections, Sixth Edition, by T. Woumes, M.A. published. 
Bogel Gyo, 260. (This Volume will complete the Work. 
(in a few days 


A SYSTEM of SURGERY, in Treatises by Various DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, 








Authors. Edited by T, HOLMEs, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 5 vols. 8vo, £5 5s | WINDOW GARDENING, AND FLORAL 
| DECORATIONS. 
ry VOY ATTY Y . Minin p 4 | row IR iE ' 
The ESSENTIALS of MATERIA MEDICA and Bes 
THERAPEUTICS. By ALFRED BARING GARROD, M.D., F.R.S., &. Crown 8yo,12s 6d. * are re er Un March. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
THE USEFUL ARTS, &c. 








r ‘ . aa aa . . e ° e 
A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By Jousx Bovrner, C.E. With Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Woodeuts. 
4to, 42s, 


BOURNE’'S HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE; containing all the Rules 


required for the Right Construction and Management of Engines of every class. With 67 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 


BOURNE’S CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its’ various 


Applications. With 89 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


BOURNE’'S RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM. ENGINE; 


including many new Examples. With 124 Woodeuts. Feap. Svo, 6s. 


GANOTS ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and 
Applied, for the Use of Colleges and Schools, Translated by E. Atkinson, F.C.S. Sixth Edition, with 4 Coloured Plates and 872 Wood- 


euts. Crown 8vo, 15s, 





GANOTS NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and 
YOUNG PERSONS; a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formule. Translated by E. Atkinson, F.C.S. With 440 Woodcuts. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, adapted from Ker t's 


Metallurgy by W. Crookes, F.R.S., and E. Rourie, Ph.D. With 625 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo, £4 19s. 


URES DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 
Rewritten and enlarged by R. Hunt, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Contributors, With 2,000 Woodeuts. 3 vols. medium 8vo, 
priee £4 14s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied Branches of other 


Sciences. By H. Warts, F.C.S., assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 6 vols. medium 8vo, price £8 14s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By W. A. 


Mirver, M.D., LL.D. Revised, with Additions, by H. Macteop, F.C.S. 3 vols. 8vo, £5. 





i TEXT-BOOKS of PHYSICAL SCIENCE. Edited by T. M. Goopeve, 


; M.A., and C. R. Merrirrecp, M.A. Small 8vo, Woodeuts :— 
4 
Z ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s 6d, BLOXAM’S METALS, 3s 6d. 
; MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s 6d. JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s 6d, 
3 THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 4s 6d. MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 3s 6d. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPLEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, with Alterations and 


Additions, by Wyatr Parwortn, and above 1,600 Woodeuts. Medium 8vo, 52s 6d. 


ENCYCLOP.EDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, and 


Practical. By E. Cresy, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, 42s, 


M‘CULLOCH'S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL 


NAVIGATION, revised and corrected by H. G. Rem. Medium Svo, 63s. 


BRANDES DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. 


Re-edited by the late Author and Grorcr W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. medium 8vo, 63s, 
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“Advertising is to Business what Steam-power is to Commerce.” —MAcAvULaY. 


MR. STREETER, 


(LATE OF CONDUIT STREET), 


18 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W., 


SOLE INTRODUCER OF 


8-CARAT GOLD AND GEM JEWELDERY, MACHINE-MADE, 








Machine-made Jewellery, as manufactured by Mr. Srreerer, possesses the following 
advantages :— 
Ist. Quality: The gold used is 18-Carat, containing alloy to the extent necessary for the 
working of the metal, and no more, and is truly described “as honestly and le gally 
Gold.” 
2nd. Price: The cost of production being greatly lessened, a corresponding reduction 
is made to the purchaser. 


A guarantee of the quality is always given on the invoice. 


3rd. Security from Fraud: 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


MR. STREETERS 
MACHINE-MADE ENGLISH CLOCKS AND WATCHES 








These productions demand attention for the following important reasons :— 
Ist. Interchangeability of parts. The fitting being regulated by a mathematical system, 
the errors and accidents incidental to hand-fitting are altogether avoided. 


2nd. Hard-rolled wrought brass and highly tempered steel are used in place of cast and 
untempered metals. The result arising from superior finish, increased strength, 
and greater durability, is the utmost economy of keeping in order. 


3rd. Economy in Repairs:—In the event of parts being broken, or otherwise injured by 
accident or rust, new pieces can be supplied at a less price than is usually charged 
for repairing the parts so injured. 

Ath, Reduction in price. Purchaser saves fully 30 per cent. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


Nore.--Mr. STREETERS NEW ADDRESS IS 
18 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


FACTORY—BURLINGTON STEAM WORKS, SAVILE ROW. 





The oo way of obtaining Business is Publicity ; to gain Publicity —Advertise.”—BLACK WOOD. 
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